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Public Service Rate Making. 
— 
[Prepared by Dr. ALEx. C. HumpHreys, President Stevens Institute of 
Technology, for Twenty-first Meeting, Pacific Coast Gas Asso 
ciation. [ 


In shoosing the subject for this paper I have had in mind the defi- 
nite purpose of discussing the paper by Mr. C. L. Cory, entitled, 
‘** Reasonable Gas Rates and Their Determination,” presented at the 
1912 meeting of this Association. While I find in Mr. Cory’s paper 
some grounds for agreement with him, I find other grounds for ma- 
terial disagreement. Much of what I shall have to say will also be 
applicable to public service, other than that of gas supply. 

In accepting Mr. Cory’s statement that the ‘‘ storage of gas in large 
gasholders * * * eliminates, to a considerable extent, the neces- 
sity of providing a manufacturing plant proportional to the maxi- 
mum demand, as must be done in most electrical generating stations,” 
we must keep in mind that he is referring to the hourly maximum 
demand. In this particular the gas plant has a marked advantage 
over the electric light plant; but, in connection with that which is 
to follew, one should bear in mind it is not good practice to design, 


city less than the maximum daily demand. In fact, in designing 
such a plant, we should expect to provide a capacity considerably in 
excess of the expected present maximum daily output. Certainly, if 
our maximum daily output has reached the safe manufacturing capa- 
city, no time is to be lost in adding to that capacity. . 

Under certain circumstances it may become necessary ‘‘ To install 
an automatic pressure regulator for each customer;’’ but it by no 
means follows that this will obviate complaints or prevent ‘‘ Varia- 
tion of pressure at the gas consuming devices.’’ Especially in high 
buildings, and where the governor is installed in the basement, there 
is full opportunity for variation in pressure after the gas has passed 
the governor. The governor besides adding one more mechanism to 
be kept in order, frequently is the breeder of complaints. 

Unquestionably, the best possible service should be given to the 
customers, but it does not follow, however, that the service given is 
faulty or inadequate because complaints are made. Every complaint 
should be investigated, faults should be corrected promptly and com- 
pletely, and the employees who repeatedly fail in this regard should 
not be retained in service; but this will not completely eliminate the 
complainer. As long as trade exists between human beings, there 
will be both cause for complaint and complaint without cause. 

I am sorry to get the intimation (through Mr. Cory’s paper) that 
some gas managers on the Pacific Coast are still treating their custo- 
mers so brutally as to warrant their subjection to such tortures in 
Hades as Mr. Cory so graphically describes. It may be that ‘‘the 
wide variation in gas rates in the different cities of the Pacific Coast ’’ 
is at least in part due to the men who are past due in ‘‘ The bottom- 
less pit of Hades.”’ 

Control of public utilities by public service commissions is a fact, 
and we must make the best of it, and a fair and able commission 
operating under a fair law may perform a great service for the pub- 
lic utilities and those they serve. But let us not use, as one of the 
arguments in favor of public service commission control, that we 
thus avoid ‘‘ The so-called regulation of rajes and service directly by 
inexperienced though well-intentioned (?) municipal or county (or 
State) officials elected by the people.’’ Whatever may be the fact on 
the Pacific Coast, public service commission control has not in the 
East eliminated ‘‘ strike” legislation. 

While speaking of regulation by public service commissions, let 
me say that their powers should not include the three functions of 
government which should be kept separate and distinct according to 
our American ideals and traditions; namely, the legislative, the 
executive and the judicial. In some cases the commissions have ex- 
ercised all three of these functions, and this must be corrected if our 
form of government is to be maintained. 

I am glad Mr. Cory quoted from the sane report of the Railroad 
Securities Commission, of which President Hadley was Chairman, 
It is a pity we cannot get more of this kind of advice to place before 
our legislators. I am glad to agree completely with Mr. Cory in his 
statements as to the risks accepted by those who engage in public 
service enterprises. This is something which is almost, if not com- 
pletely, ignored by the man in the street, and we are to-day largely 
governed by that man. Mr. Cory’s enumeration of some of the haz- 
ards to which public utilities are subject is most timely. I would 
not, however, confine the risks io, the smaller companies. I am 
moved also to add at least one item to the list: The cost of defending 
actions against the utilities in courts and before commissions. 

I must confess I have not noticed to any great extent that ‘‘The 
tendency of public service commissions and of courts has been to- 





or even depend upon, a gas manufacturing plant which has.a capa- 
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sufficient for a public utility to earn.” From this statement I pre- 
sume our friends on the Pacific Coast are to be congratulated. 

I think Mr. Cory’s warning against the use of the term ‘‘ deficit,”’ 
in connection with ‘‘ development expense,’’ is most apt and timely. 
The questions involved in ‘‘ going value,’ as separate from the other 
elements of value in a going concern, are, at the best, complex and 
difficult of complete explanation. Certainly, our difficulties should 
not be magnified by the use of misleading terms—a fault much in 
evidence in this day of ‘‘reform.”’ 

Having cleared the ground for a concrete example, Mr. Cory says, 
‘*T have compiled some data and figures upon a gas plant and system 
which I will say frankly has no physical existence so far as I know.” 
The following pages, however, treat the questions involved as if there 
were a specific gas property under analysis. For instance (page 21), 
‘*From 1905 to 1912, records were available so that these curves could 
be compiled.”” Were the records of an imaginary plant available? 
Or does Mr. Cory refer to the average of a number of records? Then 
follows a curve diagram which is explained and interpreted in de- 
tail as if based upon facts. For instance: ‘‘On June 30, 1907, there 
was very little difference in the number of services, meters, and con- 
sumers respectively ; but, 2 years later, there were many idle services 
and meters, which again is not a good business situation for a gas 
company.’’ I confess 1am unable to understand what we are con- 
sidering. It is data that can be supported or is it guessing? But let 
us consider some of the data or assumptions included after the title, 
‘** Practical Illustration in the Determination of Gas Rates.”’ 

The unaccounted-for gas (‘‘ leakage ”’) is taken as 11,000,000 cubic 
feet, or about 300,000 cubic feet per mile, not reduced to uniform size 
of pipe. The 15.5 per cent. indicates a high ‘‘leakage;’’ but, of 
course, this is not conclusive. The 300,000 cubic feet per mile is con- 
clusive to the effect that the unaccounted-for is far higher than 
represents good average practice. 

It is stated that, because of the locality, a higher rate of return is 
rightfully to be demanded than if the plant were located in the East ; 
and, then, 8 per cent. is taken as the fair rate of return. Certainly 
not less than 8 per cent. should be demanded in the East. 

The ‘‘ going value,’’ apparently here assumed to be the cost of de- 
veloping the business, not the total value as a going concern, is as- 
sumed to be only ‘‘About 10 per cent. of the total value.”’ This is an 
extremely low estimate, and one which it would be most unsafe to 
follow in the great majority of cases. 

Having assumed that the output is 71,000,000 cubic feet per year, 
and the sales 60,000,000 cubic feet, the costs, including depreciation, 
plus return of 8 per cent., is taken as $1.40 per 1,000 cubic feet. It 
is then stated that it is not proper to conclude that the proper rate to 
be charged is $1.40 per 1,000, but the sales should be increased to 
84,000,000 cubic feet, the cost plus return on investment to remain as 
before ; namely, $84,145. This indefensible assumption is vital to 
the author’s main proposition. 

The author has already shown that there is a cost for the taking on 
of customers though he sets this cost at the low figure of 10 per cent. 
of the total value, say $36,250, or about $13 per consumer. Will it 
cost nothing to secure the additional consumers and to induce those 
already on the books to increase their sales? Allowing fully for the 
fact that the expenses will not increase directly with the increase in 
output, will it cost nothing to manufacture and distribute the addi- 
tional 24,000,000 cubic feet? Is it at all likely that this increase can 
be obtained without creating a demand beyond the established sys- 
tem of mains; and will the additional mains cost nothing? Unless 
all the increase is to come from increase in sales to the present con- 
sumers, will the additional services and meters cost nothing? 

But, beyond all these considerations, which need only to be men- 
tioned to negative Mr. Cory’s ‘proposition, there is an assumption 
which is most fallacious. Apparently the author assumes that the 
manufacturing plant and distributing system have surplus capacity, 
and that this surplus capacity can be utilized for increasing the sales 
without additions to the plant. As to mains, services and meters, I 
have already raised the question whether the sales could be increased 
40 per cent. without taking on new consumers. Now, as to the manu- 
facturing plant : 

The manufacturing capacity should be based upon the maximum 
day’s output, with a liberal margin for emergencies and increases. 
Certainly no engineer or manager would for a moment contemplate 
deferring his extensions until the maximum daily demand had reached, 
or nearly reached, the manufacturing capacity. This means, then, 
that unless there is an excessive surplus of manufacturing capacity, 


in investment for manufacturing. We may, perhaps, be able safely 

to utilize a portion of our excess capacity, but when the time comes 

to extend we must extend to cover the margin of capacity as before. 

In other words, it would not be practicable or economical to increase 

our manufacturing capacity year-by-year to meet exactly the yearly 

increase in output, so we have to make these extensions to cover the 

increase of a number of years. But this by no means implies that 

any 1 or 2 or 3 years can haye the benefit of their proportion of the 

excess capacity without paying for it. If this were legitimate ac- 

countancy we might, with equal force, say that the years should not 

carry their share of the accrued and accruing liability for final re- 

newals—generally known, and unfortunately so, as ‘‘ depreciation.’’ 

When our increased sales are absorbing our surplus manufacturing 

capacity, we are making a temporary gain on investment return ; 

when we come to the time for extending the plant, we experience a 

corresponding additional burden on investment return. To spread 

this burden equally, then, we disregard the temporary advantage 

which Mr. Cory’s presentation of the case indicates as a permanent 
advantage. 

Looking back over my experience of many years, including opera- 
tions, investigations and hearings, I can think of no other statement 
more dangerous and misleading than the one now under discussion ; 
namely, that the sales can be increased 40 per cent. ‘‘ without ma- 
terially increasing the investment required.’’ Even if this claim had 
been proved, or were demonstrable, nothing is said by the author 
about the increase in operating expense, as previously referred to. 
For instance, the amount of oil used would increase directly, and so 
this item would increase from $14,300 to $20,020. 

Near the end of his paper, Mr. Cory says, ‘‘ The fixed charges in 
the manufacture of gas bear such an important relation to the total 
cost of manufacture that increasing the amount of gas made in a 
single plant very materially reduces the total cost of the gas deliv- 
ered to the holder.’’ It cannot be that Mr. Cory really means that, 
by increasing the amount of gas manufactured and delivered, ‘‘ the 
total cost’ is lessened. We may presume that he means that the 
cost per 1,000 would be reduced ; but, even if we give him the benefit 
of this doubt, it is apparent he has fallen into error ;an error all too 
prevalent with those partly informed. If, for instance, a compari- 
son of costs were made as to two companies, operating under condi- 
tions as nearly similar as possible, one selling 60,000,000 cubic feet a 
year, the other selling 84,000,000 cubic feet a year, the difference in 
cost per 1,000 would be found hardly to deserve the designation 
‘* material.”’ 

We now come to a point which should be considered in all rate- 
making investigations ; namely, that the carrying of each customer 
on the books of the company is a continuing expense to the company, 
independent of the amount of gas sold to &nd paid for by the cus- 
tomer. Large numbers of the customers carried on the books of the 
gas cempanies of the United States are sources of final loss to the 
companies ; in other words, the profit on the gas so sold 1s not suf- 
ficient to offset the fixed losses referred to. This fact is well recog- 
nized by all who have given the matter competent study, and it has 
been recognized in many papers which have been read before our 
Gas Associations. Further, it has been recognized in gas rate sched- 
ules put into force, and still more often in electric light and power 
rate schedules. This condition was met in a rough way by the 
charge formerly made for meter rent; but the term became ob- 
noxious, so the charge was eliminated by legislation, notwithstand- 
ing its fundamental justice. 

The fact that each gas customer places an item of operating cost 
upon the gas company should alone have prevented Mr. Cory from 
assuming that the gas sales could be increased 40 per cent. without 
adding to the total of operating cost. 

One of the most important features in rate-making cases before 
commissions and courts is referred to in a very few words in Mr. 
Cory’s paper: Namely, the determination of the present value of the 
property asa whole. Generally, the rule followed has been the cost 
to reproduce, and, in many cases, it has been contended by the par- 
ties opposed to the public utilities that from this cost to reproduce 
‘now there should be deducted the accrued *‘ depreciation.’ Further, 
it has been contended that this ‘‘ depreciation ” should be estimated 
on ‘he basis of the ‘‘ average life’ of the plant and the age as found 
of its several parts. Further, it has often been claimed that the 
‘* average life’ should be determined by reference to life tables based 
upon averages. 

Not only have the commissions and courts been inclined to accept 





the increase in sales, as a general proposition, requires an increase 





this claim, but too often the representatives of the companies have 
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failed to oppose this claim adequately. The question of ‘‘ deprecia- 
tion ’’ is far too large a subject to cover in this paper; to do so would 
tax the patience of this audience. For the 50th anniversary of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers of Great Britain, held in London last 
June, I prepared a paper on this subject, and I now quote the ab- 
stract of this paper', and I attach here as an appendix the complete 
paper. The abstract is: 
DEPRECIATION. 


Estimated and Actual.—This paper, lengthy as it is, does not pre 
tend to answer exhaustively the complex questions involved. An 
abstract, then, can do little more than develop the questions and sug 
gest answers. Much contained in it has particular reference to con- 
ditions found in the United States; not a little is of general interest 
and application. 

First : It is necessary to differentiate between estimated ‘‘ deprecia- 
tion ” to accrue, to be included in the annual statements of operating 
expense, and actual ‘‘depreciation ’’ as found by present appraisal. 
It is also to be borne in mind that the term ‘‘ depreciation ” is a term 
often loosely employed. 

It might be better if the expenditures to compensate for ‘‘ deprecia- 
tion ’’ were classified and described as repairs, current renews, and 
final renewals, When the first two are charged against current in- 
come as paid, estimated ‘‘ depreciation’? might better be known as 
final renewals. 

This last item is of interest only in connection with the purpose to 
determine and set out the true and full annual operating expenses, 
which should include all liabilities chargeable against the year’s 
operating expense. The necessity for such an estimate and charge is 
modified or eliminated when the charges for final renewals, as re- 
presented by the yearly expenditures, are found to be fairly uniform. 
This means that the ‘estimate on ‘‘ depreciation’ to accrue is made 
for the purpose of spreading as uniformly as possible over the life 
of the several parts of plant the cost of their renewals. This is de- 
sirable from the accountancy and financial standpoints, so that the 
profits may be shown as accurately as possible, that the returns on 
capital may not be inflated, and that the capital may be safeguarded. 
It must be constantly borne in mind that this annual charge is based 
upon an estimate, and that the basis for the charge should be sub- 
ject, year-by-year, to correction as experience, general and local, is 
gained. In estimating ‘‘ depreciation ’’ to accrue, account should be 
taken of the following three elements: Physical decay, obsolescence 
and inadequacy. 

Actual ‘‘ depreciation ’’ should not be determined or estimated by 
the test of tables of average life and ascertained age of plant; but by 
expert examination of the plant as it stands, taking account of phy- 
sical decay, obsolescence, and inadequacy. 

An estimate made in advance, and especially when based upon 
averages, should have little standing in face of the facts as they ex- 
ist. Actual ‘‘ depreciation ’’ is to be considered from two standpoints : 
It is to be assumed that the plant is maintained in a condition of high 
service efficiency. The case of a broken down or inefficient plant is 
not under consideration. In any case, the ‘‘depreciation,’”’ or ac- 
crued cost of final renewal, should be treated as a liability resting 
upon the owners. Hence, in a rate-making case, the public service 
corporation being under the control of governmental authority, esti- 
mated or appraised ‘‘ depreciation ’’ should not be deducted from the 
appraised cost to reproduce new. The public service corporation’ is 
under obligation to renew the parts of plant as required to maintain 
efficiency of service. The qualty of service is the test. If ‘‘depre. 
ciation,” in such a case, is deducted, the result is that year by year, 
to the end of the so-called ‘‘ average-life,’’ the appraised value of the 
plant, based upon costs to reproduce, is reduced until the value van- 
ishes just before the end of the ‘‘ average life.” In this case, there 
would be no investment in plant on which to claim a “fair return.” 
An absurdity on its face. 

This contention in no way conflicts with the proposition that, in 
case of purchase and sale of the property, allowance should be made 
for ‘‘depreciation.’’ In this case the deduction is made in favor of 
the purchaser, and the purchaser in turn assumes the liability for 
the cost of final renewals. 

Many other points are incidentally covered in the paper, one of 
which is the question as to the right of the owners to include in the 
plant appraisal the cost of pavements laid subsequent to the installa- 
tion of mains and services. A decision of the Appellate Division, 


- Supreme Court of New York, rendered since the writing of this paper, 





1 For this paper, sce JouRNAL, Sept. 15, p. 167. 


supports the claim that the public service corporation has the right 
to include this cost in the appraisal of plant, notwithstanding the 
fact that the pavement cost was met by the municipality. This de- 
cision also supports the claim for ‘‘ Going value.’—End of Abstract. 





Mr. Cory appears to hold that, unless a depreciation fund is estab- 
lished, a deduction should be made from the reproduction cost, the 
return to be based upon this reduced property value. As I have said, 
this agrees with the present views of too many engineers and with 
many commission and court decisions. Yet, I hold to the contrary. 
In the first part of his paper Mr. Cory has laid stress on the quality 
of service. - He has shown that this. service efficiency should be re- 
quired of the public utilities and that the regulating authority should 
enforce this demand. This being the case, and the public utilities 
being held liable for the accrued cost of final renewals, no deduction 
for accrued ‘‘ depreciation ’’ should be demanded or allowed, as long 
as the efficiency of the plant is maintained as evidenced in the quality 
of the service. The cost of repairs, current renewals, and final re- 
newals (‘‘ depreciation ’’) are all to be included in the operating cost, 
and so long as these items are not recapitalized, there is no valid 
claim for deduction from the cost to reproduce. In conclusion let 
me summarize the items which should enter into an appraisal of a 
gas property : 

Valuation of Property and Business. 

(a.) Preliminary development, including legal expenses, 
preliminary canvassing, preliminary engineering, in- 
vestigating real estate sites, financial reports, prepara- 
tion and other expenses of prospectus and incidentals ; 
also, permanent organization during construction, in- 
cluding salaries of officers, clerks, timekeepers, super- 
intendents, inspectors, etc., rent, telephone, legal ex- 
penses and all other administrative charges, with in- 
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(b) Real estate without improvements........ ...csseeceee  cecees 


(c.) Interest on item (b) at rate of (?) per cent. for the full 
period of (?) years during construction. The real estate 
would necessarily be purchased in advance of the con- 
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(d.) Construction and equipment of works and distribution 

system as per detailed estimate ........ 0... ..-eeeeeeeee seeees 
(e.) General contractor’s compensation, including his ex- 

penses and profit (?) per cent. on item (d).........--.2.  seveee 


(f.) Engineering (?) per cent. on items (d) and (e), covering 

plans in detail, general engineering oversight and in- 

spection, including organization of engineering depart- 
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(g.) Casualty and fire insurance (?) per cent. on item (d).... ...... 
(b.) Taxes during construction period ...........ccccceceee cerece 
(k.) Interest during construction period of (?) years at rate 

of (?) per cent. on 4 the sum of items (d), (e), (f), (g) 
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(l.) Stores, supplies and working capital................... webaee 
(m.) Cost of developing business at $ (?) per dollar of income 

on basis of estimated income from gas sales during year 


beginning (date), amounting to $ (%). .. .... cee eeeeee  ceeeee 

Total value of property and business, not including 

financing or franchise......... SpewierdceWn san daaenews - ree 
(n.) Financing on (?) per cent. basis.............. pew aaa | re 


Total value of property and business, not including fran- 
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The Industrial Fuel Situation and Why Gas Companies 
Should Handle Industrial Appliances. 


——a 


[Prepared by Mr. Jonun B. Repp, for Twenty-first Meeting, Pacific 
Coast Gas Association. ] 


The members who attended the Twentieth Annual Convention of 
the Pacific Coast Gas Association, at San Diego, and had the pleasure 
of hearing Prof. C. L. Cory present his splendid paper entitled ‘‘ Rea- 
sonable Gas Rates,’’ no doubt remember the comparative figures 
given on the operating expenses of two gas companies in different 
cities. The daily capacity of these two companies was the same; but 
the total output of one was practically double that of theother. The 
former (or more progressive) company, could show certain returns 
upon the capital invested at a rate per 1,000 cubic feet of gas, which 
would be absolutely prohibitive to the latter. Prof. Cory stated that, 
for both the stockholders and consumers to derive the greatest bene- 
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fit from a plant, it would be necessary for the gas company to in- 
crease the output in every possible manner, and that he believed the 
largest increases would come from the correct installation of indus- 
trial fuel appliances by the gas companies. 

Particularly is this true of the public utilities operating in the 
Pacific Coast States, where conditions are somewhat different than 
in other sections, due to the presence of crude oil, a powerful com- 
petitor backed by the brains and capital of the oil companies, as well 
as the oil burner people. The manufacturers of oil burning appa- 
ratus are indeed a “‘live bunch,” continually improving upon their 
burners and appliances. Their agents operate in the small towns, as 
well as the large cities, and find the game comparatively easy where 
the gas companies fail to go after the industrial fuel business which 
rightfully belongs to them, and which is awaiting the ‘‘ live wire”’ 
gas salesman. Ripe fruit will rot before your very eyes if you sit in 
an easy chair and do not go after it. Such is the case with what 
might be good gas business to-day, but to-morrow belongs to the oil 
salesman because of his progressiveness. 

Certain business rightfully belongs to the oil people, yet I might 
say much business which belongs to the gas companies is now in the 
hands of their competitors. It is up to the gas fraternity of the Paci- 
fic Coast States to go after the industrial fuel business and go after it 
right. We cannot depend upon the appliance dealers to sell indus- 
trial appliances and increase our business, for they, being only famil- 
iar with a few of the appliances, cannot afford the time necessary to 
make the experiments or tests to secure profitable business. It is 
often the case that a $10 or $15 burner properly installed will bring 
in more revenue for the gas company, and give to the consumer re- 
sults equal to an appliance costing many times that price; but what 
would be the object of a dealer not directly interested in the gas com- 
pany endeavoring to sell a burner for a few dollars when there is a 
possibility of inducing the prospective buyer to purchase a high 
priced appliance on which the dealer makes a fair profit. 

An industrial fuel engineer must necessarily make up special 
burners or assimilate a combination of burners for a large portion of 
business obtained. To secure this class of business the burners must 
be sold at a reasonable price; and this cannot be the case when the 
amount charged is figured to offset the cost of labor, material and 
the salesman’s time, all of which must necessarily be added to the 
sale price by any appliance dealer other than the gas company. 
Many times a burner of special design is made up for a particular 
job and the exact style never made use of a second time. To obtain 
proper results from this end of the business, the gas company, espec- 
ially in large cities, must maintain an up-to-date industrial depart- 
ment, composed of good salesmen familiar with combustion, ventila- 
tion and the various other features necessary in the sale of appliances 
and the proper operation of same, men who are well up in general 
manufacturing technique, in position at all times to hold the atten- 
tion of the prospective consumer, and to give correct information in 
converting appliances from other fuels to gas. These men will 
have to know woodworking, foundry and machine operations, the 
working of fabrics, the hotel, restaurant and bakery business, the 
routine of city work, and in fact all classes of business. They will 
have to keep awake 24 hours each day to think of the many new us- 
ages for fuel gas. 

When a new salesman for the industrial department is needed, 
select an enthusiastic young fellow from some other department of 
your company. Encourage him in the work, causing him to feel 
free to ask any questions whatsoever pertaining to the business. 
Each new man should specialize on standard appliances and burners 
possible to be used by certain classified business, until he is not only 
familiar with the appliances, but is also thoroughly acquainted with 
the operating details of such business upon which he is working. 
His work should be changed every few months, or as often as the 
head of the department deems advisable. 

The success of an industrial department depends largely in secur- 
ing the willing co-operation of all of the departments, and the in- 
dividual support of each employee of the company. This can be ac- 
complished by attending meetings and giving demonstrations of new 
appliances to all employees, especially those who come in direct con- 
tact with the public as representatives of the company, impressing 
upon them the fact that it is to their advantage to familiarize them- 
selves with the various appliances. With employees at all times 
‘boosting ’’ gas as a fuel to their friends and acquaintances, many 

prospects will be found who otherwise would have purchased coal 
or oil appliances before the industrial department knew of their in- 
tention of going into business. The fuel question is interesting to 





almost everyone, and can be made a live topic of conversation in 
any company. 

There are many manufacturers of fuel appliances, and much care 
should be exercised in the purchase of same, as money can be saved, 
both for your company and the consumer. Before new fuel appli- 
ances are purchased a thorough understanding should be had with 
the manufacturer as to the maximum gas consumption per hour and 
temperatures obtainable. Moderate prices and first-class workman- 
ship should be insisted upon at all times. Many fuel appliances are 
sold direct to the user by the manufacturer, or through a local agent. 
Neither of these methods is very satisfactory, as a manufacturer has 
to depend upon unreliable information by letter, and frequently the 
agent, being unfamiliar with the appliances he is handling, the 
natural result is a dissatisfied gas consumer and the sale of other gas 
fuel appliances made more difficult. Relieve the mannfacturer of di- 
rect sales, and the gas companies will not only profit by being able 
to purchase first-class appliances at reasonable prices, but the manu- 
facturer will employ additional engineers who will design new types 
of appliances and increase the efficiency of the old ones to an extent 
that gas will become recognized by the general public as the best and 
most economical of fuels. 

It has been said that there are no great manufacturing concerns, 
such as the General Electric Company, the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company and the Allis-Chalmers Company to 
prod and stimulate the resourcefulness and ingenuity of the promo- 























Rear View of Three Retorts of the Mount Olivet Crematory Showing the Gas and Air 
Connections. 
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Two Blast Bake Oven Burners which have been in use for about 18 months at the Pan 
Handle Bakery, 159% Fulton street; 75 Burners of this Type have been Installed 
by the Industrial Department, and the Average Gas Consumption is 1,200 Cubic 





Feet per Burner per Day. 
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Two Japanning Ovens Installed at Plant of Rudgear Merle Company, Bay and Stock- 
ton streets. Inside Dimensions, 4 feet by 5 feet by 6 feet ; a Uniform Temperature 
of 2608 F, can be Maintained on each Oven with 125 Cubic Feet of Gas per Hour. 














Four of 16 Specially designed Gas Burners used in the Manufacture of Varnish by 


W. P. Fuller & Company, 


South San Francisco ; 1,600 gallons of Varnish can be 
produced in 1 Hour’s time 


with a Maximum Gas Consumption of 9,600 Cubic Feet. 























Two tempering Furnaces at the Hoover Auto-Spring Company. These Furnaces are 
of Special Design and are feet deep ; temperature of 1,400° is Maintained on these 


Furnaces, 9 hours per day ; Gas Consumption of 300 Cubic Feet per hour for each 
Burnace. 











One of the 45 Fire Engines of the San Francisco Fire Deportment showing connec- 
tions and Gas Burner which maintains a constant steam pressure 24 hours per day 
with an average of 800 cubic feet of gasday. Notice the Floor Plate and Steam 
connections of the Discarded Coal Fired Circulating Heater which was located in 
the basement. 


tion department of gas companies. Why is this the case? Because 
we who are in the gas business have failed to do our utmost in the 
development of our field, which is clearly demonstrated by the faet 
that many of the most used gas appliances have been invented by 
men other than those in the gas business. Technical training among 
gas companies has been confined almost entirely to the construction 
end and to the manufacture of gas. The promotion of sales has been 
left to men whose whole training has been in the gas business, and 
who have always heard of ranges and arc lamps, and those things 
have become the routine of their lives. Let the gas companies spend 
as much money, energy and earnestness in going after the industrial 
fuel business as they have in domestic promotion, and every account 
taken on will pay many times the profit that the company has been 
accustomed to. The cost of carrying a large account on the ledger 
is no greater than that of a meter rental account, less trouble is ex- 
perienced in collecting the bill, and the additional investment in 
larger meters and services is negligible in comparison with the rev- 
enue derived. 

The maintenance or up-keep of appliance is a vital feature in as- 
suring constant and satistied users of gas for fuel purposes, and each 
installation should be inspected every 60 or 90 days. The cost of 
maintenance will be more than offset by the sale of additional appli- 
ances ; besides, the consumer will appreciate the attention sufficient- 
ly to become a booster for the company, willing at all times to de- 
monstrate his appliances to prospective buyers. Such demonstrations, 
backed up by a good word from the user, as to results and gas ser- 
vice, will, 9 times out of 10, cinch the sale. It will be absurd to 
think of a dealer properly maintaining appliances without making a 
profitable charge for the work. The best that some of the dealers 
give is a defective material guarantee on standard appliances for one 
year, which is of trifling value to the purchaser, as an appliance that 
cannot be guaranteed for a much longer time than a year should not 
be recognized as a first-class article by the gas company’s repre- 
sentative. 


With the industrial department working in harmony with the 
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manufacturing and distribution departments, and reporting dead 
meters, choked services, etc., a better gas supply and a more uniform 
pressure are assured the consumer, which is very necessary to secure 
proper results from appliances. There may be a sufficient gas supply 
on the mains at all times, but, unless the fuel service lines and meters 
are of proper size, many poor pressure complaints will be received 
daily. Complaints of such nature are often handled by inexperienced 
men working under orders from the foreman to do certain work as 
quickly as possible and go on to the next job. If the order reads 
‘** pump service,” the complaint man pumps the service, often giving 
only temporary relief, whereas if he were an experienced appliance 
man, familiar with the capacity of meters and different sizes of pipe, 
he could advise changes which would give permanent relief and 
good service. As we cannot afford to have experienced appliance 
men handling all complaints, it is necessary for the industrial de- 
partment to keep in close touch with all large fuel installations and 
to correct any trouble before the consumer becomes disssatified with 
the service. Confidence in gas as a fuel is shown by the gas com- 
pany handling industrial appliances, and in promotion confidence 
means the proposition quickly and successfully accomplished. How 
much more forceful are the arguments of the industrial salesman 
when he can bring his prospect into a first-class display room, and 
there actually demonstrate the gas furnace desired, than when his 
stock iu trade consists of a lot of nerve and a bunch of catalogues. 
Catalogue sales require twice as long for their consummation, and 
in many cases, by the time the appliance arrives from the factory, 
the purchaser has decided that the old coal or oil furnace is good 
enough, wherefore you have a customer in a much more antagonistic 
frame of mind to the salesman and the gas company than when he 
was first approached. 

Can we expect the prospective buyer to become enthusiastic over 
catalogue cuts and descriptions of expensive appliances, such as 
tempering, annealing, tinning, crucible, bronzing, carbonizing, muf- 
fle and other types of furnaces; japanning, enameling, drying, sher- 
ardizing and bake ovens, rivet heaters, brazing tables, tire and house 
heaters, branding irons, sterilizers, steam boilers, tool forges, gas 
engines, butcher kettles, candy furnaces, batch warmers, inciner- 
ators, vulcanizers, water stills, glass and china kilns, industrial 
burners, and the hundreds of other appliances unfamiliar, not only 
to the industrial world, but to the majority of gas men. Go yourself 
into the gas appliance stores and see what information you can ob- 
tain upon the appliances mentioned, and then answer the question, 
who should handle industrial fuel appliances? 

For further proof as to the value of an industrial fuel department, 
I take the liberty of calling your attention to some of the work ac- 
complished by the Industrial Department, San Francisco District, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company, since its organization 2 years ago. 


Average Daily Gas Consumption from Industrial Fuel Installations. 


Type of Device. Cubic Feet. 
75 brick bake ovens converted from wood and oil to gas..... 90,000 
PO NUD 44 Khoa thaio wes’ oausas vaebes averedtbaneoenste 40,000 
Hotel ranges, broilers and restaurant appliances........ ..-. 80,000 
Blow torches, soldering furnaces and small shop forges...... 25,000 
27 gas-fired steam boilers, totaling 98-horse power........... 35,000 
Tempering, annealing, and case hardening furnaces......... 20,000 
Gold, copper, aluminum and soft metal furnaces............ 47,500 
Japanning, enameling and core ovens...............-..e0005 22,500 


Special burners, house heating and miscellaneous appliances. 118,000 





Total daily gas consumption...................... 478,000 








A Gas Company’s Public Policy. 


a 


[Prepared by Mr. Lester A. Wricut, Chemist, San Diego (Cal.) 
Cen. Gas and Electric Company, for Twenty-first Meeting, 
Pacific Coast Gas Association. ] 


In the not‘very remote past it was the policy of public service cor- 
porations {o regard the public in the light that the less they knew 
the better. The ignorant public, however, was a very suspicious 
one, and suspicion leads often to unfriendliness. It is a peculiar 
thing about the people of the United States, that men in all walks of 
life, of all occupations and all degrees of education, have a warped 
idea of public officials as soon as they cease being private citizens, 
chiefly because they do net know the facts and will not trouble them- 
selves to learn them. It has always puzzled me (that is ever since 





my father became a public official) why men, who enjoy respect as 
private citizens, immediately upon election to office become objects of 
abuse and contempt. And 1 have wondered how these public of- 
ficials can withstand the withering fire of those indignities and how 
they discover the fortitude to proceed with their duties in the face of 
the accusations of malice and ignorance. 

It is with this selfsame public that the gas company has to deal, 
and is virtually in the same position as these other public servants ; 
but, treating them as has been done in the past, only makes matters 
worse, and the managers of the present have awakened to the desir- 
ability of friendly relations between their companies and the public. 
‘*Public Policy!’’ There have been written many articles loaded 
with advice and vehemently preaching on this subject, and it would 
seem that the extraordinary quantity of good counsel must long ago 
have had its effect, the reforms adopted and an era of peace and good 
will begun. Unfortunately the new policy has not come about as 
swiftly as the logic of the situation would bid. Being a member of 
one of the Byllesby Companies, and knowing that the latter stand on 
terms of exceptional friendliness with the public in the communities 
they serve, Mr. Bostwick, our Secretary, asked me to outline the pub- 
lic policy of the Byllesby organization in this paper. In methods of 
minor detail and daily practice, it is impracticable to have a uniform 
method, due to local conditions. There are, however, fundamental 
principles applying to the conduct of public utilities which have ap- 
plication in any locality. To quote one of the Byllesby officials: 
‘Public utilities exist for the purpose of contact with the public. In 
modern town life they enter into the lives of nearly ever y individual 
every day out of the 365. Their work is a series of constant contacts 
with the public.”’ 

The public’s idea of a gas company has been (and still is in many 
cases) that of an octopus the tentacles of which stretch out in every 
conceivable direction, and do nothing but bully and rob the common 
people ; but public utilities in reality are the most democratic of com- 
mercial institutions. They serve people of all classes in the human 
scale, with more uniformity:'in price and quality than any other 
business. Gas is supplied the negro washerwoman, the grocery man’s 
wife, the banker’s and the millionaire’s wife, of the same heating 
value and at the same price. 

A few of the Byllesby maxims are: ‘‘ Deal fairly with the public 
in all things relating to the company’s activities.’”’ ‘‘ Take every 
precaution to treat the public in a courteous and respectful manner.’’ 
‘* Enter into every activity for community advancement with a will 
and furnish financial assistance in big public undertakings whenever 
practicable.’ ‘‘The employee who serves our company best, is the 
employee who serves the public best.” \ 

A man’s pride is his vulnerable point; his ‘* Achilles heel,” as it 
were. He can stand poor service, poor pressure, pipes stopped up 
with naphthaline, etc., to some extent, if his pride be not stepped on ; 
but if it has, he often imagines less than 1 inch pressure when in 
reality there is 5. A discourteous retort, an impertinent clerk, a 
tactless collector, will often times make him so angry with a com- 
pany that all its good service will not appease him. The employees 
of a gas company are paid to be courteous ; they are serving the pub- 
lic. Itis the people’s money that is yielding them their salaries. 
Pleasant and tactful employees are worth more to a gas company 
than 2 or 3 adding machines, or their human counterpart. Some- 
time or another a company is going to come before the council or the 
public, asking for franchises or maybe fighting for its very life, in 
which case it is far better to have a friend in the public than a sus- 
picious and doubting one; for facts, figures and logic are seldom of 
avail against the inflamed mind of the public. 

A gas company cannot be too careful of the mental caliber of its 
employees and their consideration for the public, especially when 
things are rushing and the employee is in a nervous, hurried state of 
mind. The saying, ‘‘ A soft answer turneth away wrath,” is a very 
true one, and many a friend is made for a company, or turned into 
a perpetual enemy, by the answer given to him when he comes in 
angry to kick about too high a bill or something of the kind. The 
Byllesby people have made it plain they do not expect their employees 
to assume a groveling attitude, nor to appear to scrape favor at the 
expense of self-respect, since there is neither necessity nor occasion 
for seeking the influence of individuals by fawning and flattery. 

I am going to run through the various departments of a gas com- 
pany under the Byllesby regime trying to show their principles : 

The Manager.—The manager of a company, its hightest official, is 
all important in the matter of friendly public relations. He is called 


upon, in regard to many matters outside of company business, con- 
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cerning the welfare of the community. He mixes with the leaders 
of thought and action, he belongs to the business clubs and the 
country clubs, and must mingle in the best society. His personality 
stands in a large measure for the personality of the company. He 
must conduct his office the same as a public official ; have his door 
always open to whoever thinks he must see him, and, big or little, 
give him his undivided attention. Like any public servant, senator 
or assemblyman, he has a varied constituency, and the more he comes 
in personal contact with it, the better able he is to obtain its con- 
fidence and a sympathetic point of view. A broad acquaintance is 
of great value to him, and a good memory for faces and names is a 
gift to be cultivated with great care. 

The Superintendent.—The superintendent, while keeping in touch 
with operation, construction and technical matters, is often called 
upon to take the manager’s place in the latter’s absence, and the 
same qualifications are necessary for a man in his office. He must 
be a good mixer, as well as a technical man. 

The Complaint Department.—The Byllesby organization includes 
a complaint department, which handles all disputes and complaints. 
In a separate room, with pressure gauges, jet photometers, glass en- 
closed meters, etc., a competent man is in charge. And the latter 
must not be hasty in his conclusions. To deal successfully with the 
people who come to his office with grievances seemingly irreconcil- 
able, he must have a good insight into human nature. Look in the 
dictionary to find the definitions of complaint. Some of these are: 


** An expression of grief. A finding fault. A disease.”’ 


With a few people, the making of complaints develops into a 
disease ; but, in the majority of cases, the consumer, really thinking 
or knowing something is wrong, is not making complaint simply for 
the purpose of finding fault. Hence the importance of having a com- 
plaint man diplomatic enough to look at the complaint from the con- 
sumer’s standpoint and apply the remedy or explanation needed. - 

The same complaint from the same location a great many times 
may lead the complaint man to believe complainant has the chronic 
disease of complaining; but, as a rule, this is not the case. Some 
real reason exists. The fault lies with the trouble men. Now, asthe 
complaint must be remedied eventually, why not on the first visit? 
In San Diego the trouble man is supposed to put on the tag attached 
to the meter the trouble, the date and his initials. After three visits 
the meter is brought in. 

Every employee of a company should be a trouble man, and every 
official should make it his duty, in case of trouble near him, to get 
there and give the remedying of it his personal supervision. The 
fact that an official of the company is there, no matter whether he 
knows if the trouble be poor gas or a stoppage, appeals to the com- 
plainant’s pride so that he feels the company is doing all in its 
power. There is nothing else, gentlemen, like a little attention from 
an official to remedy trouble. A consumer may only have gas of 450 
B.T.U.’s, still, if an official of the company gives him a good reason 
for the trouble, and explains that everything that can be done will 
be done to remedy the matter, tells him that he will see to it per- 
sonally, the gas almost immediately looks better to the consumer. 
The thing to do is to be honest with the public, and they will appre- 
ciate it, and, in times of emergency, help you out by taking the neces 
sary poor service in good part. 

Collection Department.—The collectors, meter readers and trouble 
men come in contact with the consumers continuously, and a little 
pains on their part will make many friends for the company. If, 
when the trouble man blows out the service pipe, he will ask the 
housewife if there is any other service he can render, such as adjust 
ing her stove, etc., she will appreciate it and regard the company in 
a more friendly light. 

The Accounting Department.—A crowded office always causes a 
considerable amount of confusion. and confusion causes overworked 
and nervous clerks, short answers and disgruntled customers. It is 
the policy of the Byllesby organization to provide large offices and 
numbers of clerks, to equalize the work by regulating the meter 
readings, so that bills come due on different days in the month and 
thus save confusion. This relieves the strain upon the office force, 
which usually falls on it around the 1st of the month, and promotes 
more accurate work. 

The Advertising Department.—A greater part of the public sees 


tising, not to advertise too much nor too extensively, as consumers 
will say that you are buying such and such a paper with your ad- 
vertising, or that the money you put in advertising had much better 
be put in giving better service, etc. Still there can be a certain tone 
in the advertising given out indicative of the company’s policy, how 
it regards its customers, etc. 

The New Business Department.—The new business department is 
in constant touch with the public. They (the salesmen) are out after 
business, and through their dealings with the public are in a better 
position to know what the people are thinking about, what they want 
in the way of service, and how they look at matters relating to the 
company, than any other department. It should, therefore, co-ope- 
rate with the other departments to keep these posted as to public feel- 
ing. A few salesmen do not take the trouble to stand up for the 
operating department, to appreciate that it has its troubles as well as 
the others, nor do they stop in their efforts to make a sale to satisfy 
some customer concerning an apt-to-be imaginary complaint. Buta 
great many do, and in lots of instances the new business men have 
been extremely valuable in overcoming prejudice and hostility. 
Rates.—Now, as to rates. The Byllesly people charge the manager 
of their property as much for gas as any citizen; every employee 
must have a meter and pay the same as his next door neighbor. I 
heard my father one winter remark to my mother, when she was in- 
dignant over the largeness of her gas bill, that Mrs. So and So, the 
manager’s wife, was complaining about her large gas bill, too, which 
immediately made my mother feel better satisfied. 


As I have said, entering into municipal improvements, with both 
vocal and financial support, helps win for a company the confidence 
of the public. In San Diego this last summer it was found the town 
had grown beyond the expectations of the city water department, 
and that the large supply main was not large enough to _ all 
parts of the city in water, the warm weather coming on. They 
couldn’t buy pipe and get it on the ground inside of a month or so. 
The gas company stepped in and not only loaned the city pipe, which 
it had already laid out for a main extension of it’s own, but loaned 
the city its employees to help lay it, thus gaining the goodwill of the 
city officials and praise from the people. 


Until a gas company operates on this hypothesis, that every cus- 
tomer may take his business away from the company if he chooses, 
they will not get the support of the public. It is immaterial to a gas 
eompany how ordinary mercantile institutions treat their customers, 
They, themselves, because they operate monopolies, must treat their 
customers better than competitive business institutions, and must 
make the public aware of that fact to gain the public confidence and 
fulfill to the fullest extent the purpose of their life. 


Noone doubts the beneficient results that eventually followed the 
great civil war of the United States. Noone doubts the loss of life 
and money, and no one, at least of the preceding generation, forgets 
the pain and anguish and bitterness of that struggle. The public 
service corporations in the past have made no greater errors of judg- 
ment or management, nor have they made greater departures from 
the correct rules of conduct than have the individuals, communities 
and governments with whom they have dealings. And so, with the 
assistance and good will of the public, the utility companies of the 
present will do all in their power to serve the people faithfully and 
well. The honester a corporation is with the public, the better suc- 
cess it will have in the long run. To quote a few lines in closing: 
‘* Life is a matter of mutual exchange. The man who gives nothing, 
gets nothing; the attempt to get something for nothing is equally 
futile in business, in society and in friendship; legitimate trade is 
merely a matter of exchange for mutual benefit. It is this giving- 
and-taking, this recognition of our mutual need, that has held the 
world together, and the one who fails to understand this fundamental 
human relation has missed the meaning of life.” 








Analyses of Coals in the United States, ‘‘ Bulletin 22.” 


aietlibendien 

Government purchasing agents, designing. and operating en- 
gineers, and the fuel departments of industrial concerns, large 
dealers in coal, and persons interested in the distribution and char- 
acter of the different coals in the United States, will find much valu- 
able information in a report, just issued by the United States Bureau 
of Mines, as Bulletin 22, entitled ‘‘ Analyses of Coals in the United 
States, with Descriptions of Mine and Field Samples Collected be- 
tween July 1, 1904, and June 30, 1910.’’ This report contains the 
analyses of 5,000'samples of coal taken from 1,500 coal mines and 
prospects situated in the various coal fields of the United States. Not 
only all of the important fields are represented, but practically all of 
the more important mining districts. The purpose of the Bureau in 
compiling and publishing this information is to present reliable in- 





the company’s advertisement every day than comes to the office or 
speaks to an employee once a month, and this advertising is accepted 
as expressing the spirit of the organization to a considerable extent. 
Therefore, it behooves a company to take great pains with its adver 


formation regarding the chemical composition and heating value of 
the coals. The samples of coals were collected by experienced men, 
according to a definite and uniform system, and were analyzed under 


(Continued on page 218.) 
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THE Finau Session, Paciric Coast Gas ASsOcIATION.—Dear Jour- 
NAL: The second (and last) business day of the Twenty-first annual 
convention opened clear and fair, but still decidedly tropical. From 
the eastern gas man’s point of view, to-day’s work was decidedly 
more apropos in its papers, in that they covered questions which are 
of general interest rather than, as yesterday, typical of localities 
where crude oil gas is made. As a preliminary the President called 
upon the Chief of Police, of San Francisco, but not in his official 
capacity. He (‘‘Gus.”’ White) is an old gas man and, as an old em- 
ployee of the Pacific Gas and Electrie Company (but still a young 
man) he is endeared to the hearts of all who know him. The Presi- 
dent humorously referred to the absence of several well-known ap- 
pliance men from the meeting, and suggested that the Chief locate 
one of them whose room revealed, on inspection that morning, nothing 
but that hustle article which stamps the man and distinguishes him 
from the ‘‘ Hobo.”’ With this clue the Chief promised to “smell ” 
out the victim and promised Mr. Jensen, of Sacramento, he would 
not employ a lighted match in the search. Coming to the business 
part of the session, we had the pleasura of listening intently to the 
literary accomplishment of Mr. D. E. Keppelmann, who proved him- 
self quite the artist and orator; but, despite these unusual, or I 
might better say, infrequent, accomplishments of the average gas 
man (Mr. Keppelmann is away above the average by-the-way) he 
showed in his paper that he and the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany are to be congratulated on the way the distribution system is 
run. It would be difficult to find a better paper of its kind, read in a 
more convincing manner, the subject being ‘‘ Modern Gas Distribu- 
tion, and the Part Played by the Automobile.” The paper bristles with 
records and should be read by every gas man, as it gives figures 6 
costs of laying mains which are really invaluable. Apart from the 
details of work done and part played by the automobile, there was 
still a more remarkable part of the paper dealing with the use of the 
oxy-acetylene blow torch in main and service laying. There is no 
doubt that this system has come to stay. We were given facts and 
figures, and were shown 16 photographs of different joints, long pipe 
lines, application of fittings and drips, all accomplished in simple 
manner. The paper must be read in full to be appreciated. Mr. Leon 
B. Jones was asked to say a few words in the discussion, as it was 
his experimental work really that led to the exclusive use by his 
Company of this system in laying high pressure mains. In his talk 
he showed that, in large apartment houses, the runner is connected 
to the branches, on perhaps 100 meters, and all joints from the meter 
connections to the main runner are made by the oxy-acetylene torch. 
Mr. Keppelmann later pointed out that in doing this the torch which 
makes the weld also cuts a hole in the pipe which it would take 
say 30 minutes to cut by old methods and is cut much better by 
the torch in from 2 to 3 minutes. Mr. Keyes, of Sacramento, who 
took part in the discussion, asked if it would be possible to repair the 
ravages of electrolysis by means of the torch, and it developed that 
this was easy of accomplishment, although the author had not per- 
sonally found it necessary to repair a hole larger than 2 inches diame- 
ter. Mr. E. C. Jones was requested to say a few words about the sys- 
tem, and did so; but his remarks were more in the nature of a tribute 
to the high degree of skill and resourcefulness displayed by Mr. 


Keppelmann in the performance of his duties, and particularly in the 
repair of a pipe which was broken by miscreants. This pipe, it seems, 
carried 75 pounds pressure and was in use, supplying a large part of 
the city, when the police notified the Company that there were 3 
holes in it allowing gas to escape. This gas ignited—it was a das- 
tardly outrage which caused the trouble, and the flames could be 
seen for miles. Within 20 minutes from the time of getting the re- 
port, Mr. Keppelmann had a gang of men at the spot and literally 
dragged the fire away from the pipe. It was impossible to shut off 
the gas on the system, but Mr. Jones had the pressure reduced to 50 
pounds. Mr. Keppelmann thereupon showed his resourcefulness and 
had the fire out and the damage repaired in a very short time. A 
6-inch pipe, about 20 feet long, was secured to some ropes, and laid 
horizontally with one end next to the flaming gas, which, of course, 


was blazing to a height of perhaps 20 feet from 3 holes about } inch 
diameter. "The sinners hon raised vertically and placed over the es- 
caping gas. Naturally the gas was not alight right down to the pipe, 
because it required a distance of about 3 feet for it to travel before it 
could pick up the air required for combustion. As soon as the pipe was 
raised to envelop the escaping gas it obviously acted as a burner caus- 
ing the gas to ignite at the top. The pipe was then dragged away, tak- 
ing the flame with it, after which it was a simple matter to plug the 
holes with wooden plugs prepared beforehand. After driving the plugs 
the pipe was wrapped with adhesive tape and the job was left in a very 
satisfactory state. The people on the line never knew there had been 
trouble. After listening to two professors from California Univer- 
sity, whose work in connection with the new Gas Engineering Course 
was fully explained, we adjourned for lunch. Professor Cory, who 
explained what had been done by the University, partly with the 
funds furnished by the Gas Association, showed that he was most 
enthusiastic about the prospects. Mr. E.C. Jones was called upon by 
President Vance to say what he knew about the work in the past, 
and he spoke in glowing terms of the interest shown by the students. 
He could speak knowingly on the subject, having delivered several 
lectures to them on the subject of gas manufacture and distribution. 
This University Course is going to be somewhat noteworthy, because 
it seems to be a real effort towards teaching the young idea how to 
sprout—when fed with California crude oil. One of these days men 
in the East will begin to realize that crude oil gas is not an experi- 
ment, is not necessarily confined to California or the Pacific Coast 
States, and is not only applicable, but desirable for many, if not all, 
Eastern conditions. As a novice I inspected several plants in the few 
days following the meant, and wish to go on record as saying that, 
as the transportation of oil by pipe line is to the carrying of same on 
mule-pack, so is oil gas to both coal and water gas. This is a very 
broad statement to make, but when you realize that, in manufactur- 
ing crude oil gas, the solids are replaced by liquids, and the only 
transport appliance in evidence is a few pipe lines. One man can 
make 5 million feet of gas per day, and has been known to do it for 
many days (76 hours is on record) without a rest (result of strike). 
Two men are really in evidence, as this is a union Jaw and maybe a 
necessary one, as accidents may happen to a man even in a crude oil 
gas generating house; therefore, one man if always on hand as a 
standby. Coming back to the University talk, Mr. John D. Kuster, 
of San Jose, told of one of the students in the Gas Class coming to 
his plant for a job during vacation times. He worked at everything, 
even eventually to running the gas makin machine, and Mr. Kuster 
drew the conclusion that the University Course, plus a few months 
actual work in the gas plant, practically converted a school boy into 
a full-fledged gas man. This, of course, would not be possible in a 

lant where coal or water gas was made, and to my mind it strikingly 
Leoughs forth the simplicity of these crude oil gas plants... In the 
afternoon session the ‘‘ Wrinkles,” by Editor H. W. Burkhart, also 
the paper on ‘ Novelties,” by Editor H. P. Pitts, had to be put aside 
with a promise uf later publication. The paper, by Dr. A. C. Hum- 
phreys, on ‘‘ Rate Making,” was read by Mr. E. C. Jones, in the un- 
avoidable abseuce of Dr. Humphreys. will not attempt to diag- 
nose or discuss it, or the reply of Prof. Cory; but as the gas industry 
would no doubt like to hear more on the subject the old Scotch say- 
ing may be quoted, ‘‘ Stick in boys; you are both right.”’ The read- 
ing of the paper on ‘*‘Experiences,”’ by the grand veteran, Mr. John 
Clements, was most interesting. Wait until your readers have an 
opportunity of enjoying the many good stories, as you will print 
them, especially the one about the man employed by the gas works 
in—so his wife said—the ‘‘ putrefying boxes.” They will be enjoyed 
as a relief from the sometimes too serious classics we hear at many 
meetings. Needless to say the entertainments provided, including 
the dinner and outing, were thoroughly enjoyed. The dinner maybe 
fell short as a meal, but this was made up by the excellent speeches, 
the good songs and the rare stories told. As John Parker led the 
procession you may all know it was a good one.—A. 8, B. 





PirtsBURGH CONVENTION, ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 
The Seventh Annual Convention of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society opened on Monday, the 22d of September, in the Hotel Schen- 
ley, Pittsburgh, Pa. At 10 o clock, Mr. C. A. Littlefield, Chairman 

f the General Convention Committee, declared the assembly in 
ormal session. President Preston S. Millar briefly introduced Mr. 


W. H. Stevenson, President of the Chamber of Commerce, who wel- 
comed the Society to Pittsburgh. His very telling address was be- 
comingly replied to by Vice-President Norman Macbeth, after which 





Mr. Turpin made the announcements for the Local Arrangements 
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Committee. Professor Hoadley, on behalf of the Philadelphia Sec- 
tion, presented to the Society the historic gavel, which was described 
in detail in the JouRNAL for last week. President Millar received it 
in the name of the Society, and then (asking Vice-President W. J. 
Serrill to occupy the Chair) read his annual address, taking as his 
subject ‘‘ The Status of the Lighting Art,’ of which he gave a very 
definite digest. Messrs. Stickney, Barrows and Macbeth, were desig- 
nated as Committee on President’s Address to report later. Presi- 
dent Millar resuming the Chair, Mr. Barrows read the report of the 
‘‘International Committee on Illumination,’’ sent from Berlin by 
Dr. Sharp. 

The report of the Committee on Progress was read by its Chair- 
man, Mr. F. N. Morton, and no better review of this nature has ever 
been presented to a technical society. It covered the entire field of 
illuminating progress, and indicated months of effort on the part of 
Mr. Morton. The session then adjourned, and on re-convening at 2 
P.M., Mr. Ward Harrison read the paper on ‘‘ Recent Improvements 
in Incandescent Electric Lamp Manufacture.” It was a very good 
paper, and it was well discussed. Then followed that on the ‘‘ Cool- 
ing Effect of Leading-In Wires,’ by Mr. T. M. Amrine; and the one 
on ‘* Modern Practice in Street Railway Illumination,’’ by Mr. 8. G. 
Hibben. Following the discussion on these, adjournment was taken 
to 9:30 a.m. Tuesday. 


At 8:30, Monday evening, an elaborate reception and ball were 
given the members and their ladies, attended by many prominent 
Pittsburghers. The JOURNAL’s representative felt constrained to pro- 
test to the gentleman in charge of ‘‘ Publicity’ that the Pittsburgh 
papers in reporting the convention referred to ‘‘ Electric lighting ex- 
perts,’’ ‘‘ Electric illuminating problems,” etc., without any corre- 
sponding mention of the gas end. This he promised to correct, and in 
later accounts the ‘‘ Electric’’ was not insisted upon. 

Tuesday morning’s session was opened by the address on ‘‘ The 
Psychological Values of Light, Shade, Form and Color,” by Dr. F. 
Park Lewis, President of the American Association for the Conserva- 
tion of Vision. He described the process of the development of the 
senses through observation, dwelling on recorded facts rather than 
opinions, so that the discussion was limited to appreciations. The 
next paper was by Dr. C. E. Ferree, on *‘ The Efficiency of the Eye 
Under Different Systems of Nlumination.’’ This brought out more 
discussion and criticism than any other paper presented. The experts 
objected to his classification of lighting systems, his vocabulary, his 
methods of tests and his deductions from them. His answers, how- 
ever, were very much to the point, putting most of the things criti- 
cised up to the illuminating engineers themselves. The paper was 
referred to the Research Committee, they to take up with him the 
conditions for future tests along these lines. ‘‘Some Theoretical 
Considerations of Light Production,’’ by Mr. W. A. Darrah, was 
largely a mathematical treatise, indicating the probable direction of 
later progress in efficiency. Mr. J. W. Howell, in ‘‘Current De- 
velopment in Manufacture of Incandescent Electric Lamps,’’ noted 
particularly the increases in filament thickness, and the adding of 
nitrogen in the bulbs. He exhibited such a lamp of 500-candle power, 
and one of 5,000-candle power, consuming but 20 watts at 110 volts, 
less than 4 watt per candle. The last subject this morning was ‘‘ The 
Status of the Electric Arc Lamp,” presented by Mr. H. B. Halberson, 
showing the latest modifications of this type and its improved per- 
formance. After a brief discussion of these three papers, an adjourn- 
ment was taken until Wednesday morning. The afternoon was given 
over to a visit to the works of the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company. Some visited other factories, and a few took in 
the double-header between Pittsburgh and Brooklyn. At 8 in the 
evening, in Memorial Hall, Mr. George Claude lectured on his 
**Neon Tube Lamp,” showing the developed lamp and illustrating 
its color values. Mr. W. A. D. Evans read his paper on ‘‘ The 
Quartz Mercury Vapor Lamp Application,” and Mr. Roscoe E. Scott 
gave an illustrated account of **The Evolution of the Lamp.” Fol- 
lowing these, Mr. Henry Hornbostle, the architect of Memorial Hall, 
gave a description and demonstration of its wonderful lighting equip- 

ent. 
mW ednesday’s Commercial Session was called to order by Vice- 
President Macbeth, at 9:45. The paper on **Church Lighting,’ by 

Mr. K.B. Ely, and that ou ‘* Experiments in the lllumination of a Sun- 
day School Room with Gas,” by Mr. E. F. Kingsbury, were read and 
discussed jointly. ‘* Distinctive Store Lighting,” read by Mr. A. L. 
Powell, described and illustrated a number of high class installa- 
tions. Mr. Philbrick’s paper, on ‘‘Some Commercial Aspects of Gas 
Lighting,”’ was read by Mr. H. R. Sterrett. It was fairly well dis- 
cussed, although more than half of those in the room went out when 
the gas paper was started. ‘‘ Hospital Lighting,’’ by Mr. W. 8. 
Kilmer, was an interesting one, and after its discussion the session 
adjourned until 9:30 Thursday morning. In the afternoon a party 
visited the Carnegie Steel Works, others went to the magniticent 
plant of the Riter Conley Manufacturing Company, and still others 
took in the ball game, or participated in the tennis and golf tourna- 
ments. ‘The banquet was a most interesting one, brightened by the 
presence of not a few ladies. General George H. Harries, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., was au efficient toastmaster, : 

The last day’s session opened at 9:30, with a plenty of work to 
cover. President Millar called for Mr. H. B. Wheeler’s paper on 
“The Lighting of Show Windows,”’ which treated of the use of his 
Company’s products. Next was ‘‘The Pentane Lamp as a Working 
Standard,” by Mr. E. C. Crittenden, of The Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. He described their tests of these lamps, and their 
standardization, and rules for proper manipulation. Mr. E. M. 


Association, appreciative of the work the Illuminating Engineering 
Society was doing along electric lines; and Mr. Norman Macbeth 
spoke of the objects of The Society for Electrical Development. The 
next paper, ‘‘The Illuminating Engineering Laboratory of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company,’ by Mr. 8. L. E. Rose, described the layout 
of its equipment and the nature of the work done there. The paper, 
by Prof. Richtmyer, on ‘‘The Photo-Electric Cell in Photometry,” 
was read by Dr. Ives, whu is also an investigator along this line, and 
described the wonderfully valuable applications of this device, which 
seems likely to supersede the eye in photometrical work. The last 
paper of the morning session was on ‘‘Some Studies in Accuracy of 
Photometers,’’ read by Mr. E. J. Edwards, and adjournment was 
taken until 2 o’clock, in which interval the members took lunch 
with the Pittsburgh Jovian League, in the ballroom. Immediately 
after lunch Mr. Lansingh read his paper on ‘‘ Characteristics of En- 
closing Glassware,’’ which was the last on the programme. Mr. 
Stickney presented the report on President’s Address, and Mr. Bar- 
rows read the report of the Committee on Resolutions. General Sec- 
retary Israel read the year’s report of the Council, the President-elect 
(Mr. C. O. Bond) was introduced, and after some other formalities 
the Convention adjourned. The total registration was given as 450, 
of whom 180 were members.— Camp. 





A BELATED NARRATIVE.—‘‘ Mory.,’’ writing from Detroit under 
date of the 26th ult., says—in part: ‘‘I promised to give you some 
details of the Michigan auto trip, but the delays incident to ‘ getting 
away’ from the Pontchartrain are responsible for the lapse of time 
between promise and performance. Iu all events here is the ‘tale’: 
We left the Pontchartrain, about 3:30 P.M., with 35 good fellows 
aboard an up-to-date ‘rubberneck ’ wagon, and had it not been such 
a disagreeable afternoon there would have been at least 100 to answer 
‘mega.’ call. Going along Woodward avenue, as we turned into 
Jefferson, your scribe was telling the voyagers close by him some 
things about the old town (of which Tam an ‘Old Resident’) that 
seemingly were unknown to our megaphone artist. It was not long 
before the likeable representative of a big appliance manufacturing 
house suggested that I sit in the ‘lookout’ and manipulate the 
‘horn.’ Accordingly (unblushingly, too) I assumed the high place 
and called out the notable spots, showing them the homes of a few 
of our honest millionaires, mentioning how they made their money ; 
or, at least, how people thought they made it. We drove out Jeffer- 
son avenue, to the Belle Isle bridge, and as we approached the beauti- 
ful section the boys were informed that they were aboiit to enter the 
original Garden of Eden. We drove around the Island, covering a dis- 
tance of 7 miles. Arriving at the beautiful quarters of the Detroit 
Yacht Club, we spent about one-half hour enjoying a panoramic 
view of the Detroit river, with the city in the background; also, we 
consumed a due volume of delectable liquids. Going back over the 
Belle Isle bridge our route was through Jefferson to Water Works 
Park, with an inspection of the great pumping station, all of which 
seemed most interesting to the party. We were told that the seven 
pumps in the station were up to raising 177 millions gallons of water 
every 24 hours. To specify : 3 of 24 millions gallons, 3 of 25 millions, 
and one ‘peach’ of 30 millions. In addition, the new pumping 
station (nearly completed) carries three 30-million pumps, and pro- 
vision has been made for the placing of 4 additional 30 millioners. At 
present the daily average volume of water pumped amounts to 120 
million gallons; with a maximum in the summer season of 184 
millions in 24 hours. Here we were surely put under obligation by 
the courteous attention of the officials. Leaving Water Works Park, 
we returned to the Pontchartrain about 6 P.M., a trifle thirsty, but 
nevertheless enthusiastic. Before dismounting (pardon me, ‘alight- 
ing,’) the professional megaphoner announced in voluble terms that 
he had enjoyed the ride full as well as any other member of the 
party, since he had obtained so much useful information regarding 
the route that he was sure he could, in the course of a week or so, 
successfully appeal to his company for a raise in pay.”’ 





PHILADELPHIA Gas Works’ Stction, NATIONAL COMMERCIAL Gas 
AssoclaTION.—If the attendance and enthusiasm at the fall meeting 
of this section of the National Commercial Gas Association, held 
Thursday, Sept. 25th, in the Y. M. C. A. Building, were any criterion 
of the meetings to follow, it can be truthfully said that the section is 
on an exceptionally, strong footing. Before President Elcock called 
the meeting to order, the section was treated toa short entertainment 
programme consisting of several songs capably rendered. After a 
short business meeting, wherein notice was given of a course in 
public speaking, about to be inaugurated by the Young Mens’ Chris- 
tian Association, and the suggestion that a Section-Class be formed 
to take advantage of the offer, Mr. Francis H. Green, of West 
Chester, delivered his lecture on the ‘‘ Musical Scale of Life.’’ His 
theme was the music that abounds in everything and everywhere— 
the rhythm and harmony that predominate in everything animate 
and inanimate, which is not noticeable to the average person, unless 
he be of a bright and sunny disposition, with the faculty of seeing 
things as intended. He symbolized each letter of the musical scale, 
‘*©” for cleanliness, ‘‘D”’ for digestion, ‘‘ E”’ for education and so 
on, until every requisite necessary in the make up of a successful 
man had been covered. The address lasted for a trifle over an hour, 
and during the entire time he held the attention of his audience. It 
was the consensus of opinion that, although the subject of’ gas was 
not once mentioned, the meeting had been a complete success, and 
proved conclusively the value of occasionally substituting a ‘* non- 





Lloyd, Vice-President the N. E. L, A., brought a message from that 


shop”’ programme as means of stimulating a more thorough appre- 
ciation of our environment. 
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carefully controlled conditions, so that there might be no question as 
to the relative merits of the different coals so far as these can be de- 
termined by chemical analyses and determination of heating values. 

An increasing proportion of the coal consumed in the power sta- 
tions and the larger manufacturing plants of the country is now be- 
ing purchased under specifications based on chemical analyses and 
calorimetric determinations of heat units. In the purchase of fuels 
many matters that have been left to chance are now carefully in- 
vestigated. It is the aim of mechanical engineers to construct fur- 
naces and to arrange the heat absorbing surface in a furnace with 
reference to the peculiar character of the fuel which is to be burned. 
Noting the composition of the fuel and constructing the furnace with 
reference to it, he can assure efficient and smokeless combustion. 
Moreover, in any particular market, the choice of coal generally is 
limited by its quality and by freight rates to one or two fields in 
which the character of the coal bed is comparatively uniform. Hav- 
ing on hand a representative analyses of the coal from a given bed 
in any particular district, the engineer can determine whether the 
coal he receives comes from the bed and the district stated, and 
whether it is being prepared for market as carefully as it should be. 
Wide variations in the composition and heating value of the coals 
from different districts and from different beds make analyses that 
are comparable, because of the care taken in sampling and analyzing 
the coal, almost indispensible to engineers having to install boiler or 
gas producer plants in different cities, and also to railroads and 
steamboat companies, and to the engineers and purchasing agents of 
the various departments of the United States Government. 

The report just issued by the Bureau of Mines is in two parts, one 
giving the methods used in collecting and analyzing the samples, with 
the results of the analyses, the other giving the exact location from 
which each sample of coal was taken, together with a description of 
the characteristic features of the coal bed at the point of sampling, 
the nominal capacity of the mine, and such notes on the preparation 
of the coal as might be useful to consumers. The data contained in 
these two volumes is not equalled in scope and detail and in value 
for comparative purposes by other figures that have been published 
in any other coal producing country in the world. The governments 
of some of these countries have published analyses of coals from dif- 
ferent mines, and from different districts, but with a few exceptions, 
the samples of coal were not collected and analyzed under a uniform 
system that would make the results comparable in all respects, and 
no other country has attempted to publish such a large number of 
analyses that would be comparable because of the care taken in col- 
lecting and analyzing the samples. Copies of this Bulletin may be 
obtained by addressing the Director of the Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








Educating the Public. 


i ee 


[Prepared by Mr. Ernest F. Luoyp, for the Twenty-second Meeting, 
Michigan Gas Association. | 


** Educating the Public ’*—I have wondered whether it would have 
been possible for your President to have selected in any other three 
words a more comprehensive title; and also whether he really as- 
sumes that I may be able to do adequate justice to such a title and in 
** the space of 15 minutes.” 

Educating the Public—the watchword, nay, the shibboleth, one 
might say the fetish, of the twenticth century; none the less the 
sound basis of all hope for the future welfare of mankind. 

Hew long ago its education began is lost in the mists of the past ; 
how long it shall continue in the future shall be limited only by the 
life of the world. Sometimes it goes forward in rushes, sometimes 
haltingly, sometimes it seems to stagger back. Sometimes it appears 
to settle down in content, only to burst forth and ruthlessly tear 
down its habitation, always to build again, re-using the eternal cor- 
nerstone of its foundations, reconstructing, rearranging, finding and 
moulding new materials to its use, always dissatisfied with that 
which it has wrought, ere it is completed: 

It was a great step in educating the public when King John signed 
the Magna Charta, and those who demanded that concession from 
vested interests were the revolutionaries—the progressives—the 
socialists of theirday. What half-taught, dangerous agitators they 
must have been, those sturdy, barbaric old nobles, that banded to- 
gether, took their lives literally in their hands, and forced themselves 


and their demands upon the Court at Runnymede. And a certain 
tea party, famed of story, participated in, doubtless, by some of the 
descendants of those vile progressives of King John’s time, ushered 
in a new era, and ‘the shot that was heard around the world”’ 
heralded a totally different conception of life and. human relation- 
ships than had ever before been promulgated as a possible working 
basis of civilization. 

Tuat there was a time when education was otherwise regarded than 
it is to-day, we may find in the evidence of many old sayings—‘‘ What 
you don’t know won’t hurt you,” a fallacy that required the horrors 
of the French terror to break its hold; and ‘‘ A little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing,’’ which perpaps has some application in eur own 
day. 

‘* Educating the Public ’’—shall we for our purpose look at it from 
the point of view of the pedagogue, who would equip our youth with 
knowledge of the means for the most expeditious, economical and 
efficient use of his mental faculties; or shall we regard it from the 
standpoint of the theologian who would largely have us believe 
through faith that that which has been said is so; or shall we only 
consider it as does that Adcrafter who would impress upon us that, 
without gas, there is but darkness, and that his enemy the electrician 
is a heretic who should be electrocuted on one of his own unsightly 
poles? 

Now, I am neither a schoolmaster, a theologian, nor an Adcrafter, 
so that I shall occupy your attention from a standpoint that, perhaps 
a little in anticipation, I might call ‘‘ The Spirit of To-day.” 

That Spirit, as I conceive it, accepts all that is proven and rejects 
nothing that is not proven ; realizes that all our relationships are of 
human conception, our inspirations from a source whence we know 
not, yet ever-and always higher and beyond the power of our execu- 
tion. So it would spread the mantle of charity over our shortcom- 
ings and diligently work upon the foundations for a better posterity, 
and perhaps in so during accomplish some advancement in its own 
time. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place to enquire who are the public, 
and what is an education? The public to you are all those, no doubt, 
on the outside of your counters, and possibly your perfectly educated 
public would be that which would all pay its bills promptly, never 
complain of the service, accept the ruling price as a gift of the gods, 
and talk not of municipal ownership. Then would there be content- 
ment and ‘‘ Contentment is great gain ” says the old proverb; but I 
say to you in the Spirit of to-day that ‘‘ Contentment is great loss.”’ 
For only in travail of spirit are we spurred to seek, and only in the 
fire of trial may we find, the light of righteousness. 

But if the public to you are those on the outside of your counters, 
then must you also be the public on the outside of other counters ; 
and so we might apply the saying about the ability to pereeive the 
mote in another’s eye without being hampered by the beam in our 
own. And well might every business concern—pu blic, private or in- 
dividual—carve deep over its doorway, and see k in its daily dealings, 
to realtze the beauty of that divinely inspired prayer : 


**O wad the gods the giftie gie us 
Tae see oursels as ithers see us, 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
An’ foolish notion.” 


Every generation, and perhaps this one in particular, is prone to 
think that not only is ita greater and a better than any that have 
preceded it, but to contemplate in retrospect the benighted folks of 
old, forgetting that we are borrowers, every moment borrowers, over 
head and ears in debt to even the forgotten, to even the unknowable 
past. And that likewise we owe obligations that we shall never fully 
discharge, to the unknowable future. *Remember, you, that even the 
simple right to freely walk on the public street, to even meet as we 
meet here, accepted by every man as a matter of course, was won at 
countless cost of blood and pain and suffering ; and so it is through 
almost all and every one of the innumerable privileges of which we 
think as nothing, and yet all of which shall through us affect the 
welfare of posterity. As we owe the past, so must we earn the obli- 
gation of the future. 

Thus we have many angles to educating the public—and I will 





take your attention to lay before you a thought that I believe the 
‘future holds as a working reality, and that might well be to us of 
thi¢ time as the ‘‘ Star over Bethlehem in the Work of the Day.” 
The printing press has been growing apace; the State is coming to 
recognize that it has a paramount interest in the child superior even 
to that of the parents, and that every human being is either an asset 
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cr a liability to the community—either is worth something more 
than his cost or costs something more than his worth. The world is 
growing smaller in the sense of the annihilation of distance, and 
men are coming closer together, in that the affairs of one are becom- 
ing more and more the affairs of all. 

If you will go into the auditorium of one of our great institutions 
in this city, you will see over the platform: ‘‘No man liveth unto 
himself alone; ’’ and the world is subconsciously amplifying into 
that beautiful thought a broader and a better meaning, until some 


day may we not hope to likewise see over the doorways of our great 
public institutions : 


‘**“No Man Worketh unto Himself Alone.”’ 


For centuries the business of men was religion, and in its persuit 
were practiced more horrible, unspeakable cruelties than may ever 
again be. That conception of life has ebbed, and now I see the ris- 
ing flood of a new tide that shall make the business of the world its 
religion, and mark its pursuit with peace and mutual interest and 
help. 

We have been taught, for perhaps untold time, before it was estab- 
lished in the Mosaic law, that we should set aside one day out of 
seven for the contemplation of higher things; and that very old idea 
has not been uprooted these 2,000 years, despite the confounding 
question, ‘‘ Was man made for the Sabbath, or was the Sabbath made 
for man?’’ Yet we are growing, slowly it is true and painfully, as 
all human things grow, from the belief that we should think and act 
in a certain way on one day and might think and act in a different 
way on the other six, to the belief that that which we should not do 
on one day we should not do on any other, and that that which we 
should not do for ourselves we should not do for a corporation, else 
that corporation wiil have no soul. 

And it was said likewise in those days, those days that hold us 
debtor to remind us of our obligation to posterity, ‘‘ Let your light so 
shine before men that they may see your good works.’’ That has 
been accepted as exclusively applicable to the business of religion, 
but the Spirit of to-day as I conceive it, would have you think of it as 
primarily applicable to the religion of business, and as particularly 
appropriate in educating the public, and especially as to where that 
education should begin. 

We are told that employees are required to be uniformly courteous, 
painstaking, obliging and informing. If that be a requirement of 
the corporation, are they uniformly courteous, painstaking, obliging 
and informing? Is their conduct always such that the public knows 
that they are so? Nay; itis notso. No man charged with directing 
any force to-day, and alive to the wide responsibility of his position, 
but knows that the curse of the time is inefficiency and indifference. 
It is the little knowledge being the dangerous thing. Our learning 
has run ahead of our assimilation of its teachings. We gorge our 
minds with facts without learning how tothink. We suffer from 
mental dyspepsia. We have experienced an intellectual earthquake, 
caused by the discovery that man can apply the forces of nature— 
steam, electricity and others—to his daily purposes. The mental 
stimulus of this knowledge has created enquiry and research into 
every element of our being, the structure of the world and the 
universe, and our religious, political, economic and social relations. 
Our ethical house has been demolished; its walls, its windows, its 
doors, its sheltering roof are scattered about us and we run riot in 
our confusion of ideas. We know that the criminal should not be 
punished for revenge, yet we have not determined how to remake 
him into a useful member of society. We know that women should 
not be the burden-bearers of old, and in our reaction we would set 
them on a pinnacle of idleness in an unwise freedom to follow the 
vagaries we see in dress and action. We know that wealth is the 
product of the toil of men, the result of human necessity, and we 
jump tothe conclusion that it should be equally distributed. We 
are possessed with the idea that labor is a drudgery, a necessary evil 
to be minimized a]l possible. 

As alwaysthere are those who would rebuild the structure as it 
was before, there are those others who would incorporate new ma- 
torial, using that which is sound from the past. And there are those 
who would discard all the old and construct a world of their own 
untrained conception. Reactionary, conservative, progressive, so- 
cialist (what not we may call them) struggle to determine who shall 
design the new house and how it shall be built. 

The so-called working classes do not understand the true meaning 


of- being born free and equal, and the so-called leaders of business 


him be your servant.’ It is a time for a steady head, a stout heart 
and a glorious optimism to fling itself into the chaos and battle for 
an orderly reconstruction, content the while that the mite of its effort 
is worth the service. 

There is need that we resolutely set ourselves to the task of gather- 
ing together the splendid fragments of the past, mould them to fit 
our larger estate, and with them build a new, a more truly Christian 
business home—an office of mutual service for social good, over the 
desks and counters of which we should blazen in letters of gold and 
shining light that royal and noble motto ‘‘Ich dien.”’ 

I have before me the expression of one on the outside of our count- 
ers, contained in a paragraph by Marshall Cushing, a vigorous and 
fearless, if ex parte, champion of his espoused cause, of whom per- 
haps some of you may know; and I think it appropriate to quote it 
with the injunction that because we can each in his own way recall 
the truth of its particular accusation we yet forget not the beam in 
our own eye: 


** My friend Beach, of ‘ Beach’s Magazine,’ criticizes the telephone 
monopoly in a rather humorous way. His telephone was in service 
for a month or so before he could get any officer of the company to 
recognize the fact that it was mistaken in having everybody who 
called him advised that the telephone had been taken out. 

‘* It is a little more serious that this, this preposterous inefficiency 
of the telephone monoply. It is bad business altogether, because 
while one customer will laugh, a score or a hundred will cherish 
personal resentment. They will do it quietly for a long time; but 
then, all of a sudden, the dissatisfaction will break loose; for there 
is no man, if he be a man at all, who will not find a way some time 
to get back at anybody or anything, and especially a public service 
corporation, that has taken advantage of him when it was impossible 
or inadvisable for him to strike back effectively. It is this intoler- 
able nagging of stubborn and preposterous inefficiency On the part of 
the telephone monopoly that breeds the socialist faster than can be 
imagined. 

‘* Sometimes it seems as if the bigger the financial or business inter- 
est the more careful its management ought to be to serve the public; 
and yet the converse is only too true in many cases. It is as if an in- 
evitable concomitant of power was arrogance, and a more-and-more 
inexplicable ignorance of the sensitiveness and the jealousy of the 
public in these times.”’ 


Verily, there are many ways of educating the public. ‘* Whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap;’’ even as “The ini- 
quities of the fathers are visited unto the third and fourth gen- 
erations.’’ The indifference of public service corporations in the 
past, when public business was a private affair, has left its conse- 
quences in evidence just as the same inefficiency, the lack of heart in 
work, the same incompetence, to-day foments the discredit and at- 
tacks of our times on almost all public service corporations. 

If you ask me then how we should proceed about educating the pub- 
lie, I would think to start from the scientific axiom that ‘* No stream 
cau rise higher than its source;” and you will gather from whai I 
have said that the public regard for any public service corporation is 
founded’ on the attitude of that corporation itself, from its stock- 
holders and directors, its highly priced officers, its anteroom clerks, 
down through all those departments which directly meet the rank- 
and-file of the public, to the man in overalls who goes from house to 
house with his kit of tools, and the laborer in the trench. The place 
of beginning is inside our own counters. 

And not until the time comes when every one of those employees 
has first been educated by the corporation to proceed about and do 
work before him from the conviction that he cannot shirk, be care- 
less, indolent, indifferent or discourteous and still be a good man—a 
good husband, a good father, a good citizen, a valuable employee— 
not, in short, until he recognizes that work, his work, is a Christian 
duty that he shall do from the joy and obligation of human service, 
will it be possible to educate the public to an ideal regard for the cor- 
poration. 

No man who ¢elieves that the chief end of work is the pay-day ; no 
man who believes that his value to himself and to his employer and 
to the State, is measured only by the size of his salary, and his con- 
sequent position in the community ; no man who is afraid, or who is 
indifferent to doing the best with the powers residing within him for 
fear another will get the credit, or because a superior does not recog- 
nize his word, or because he does not think he is paid his value yet 





fail equally of comprehending ‘‘ Who shall be chief among you let 


continues his service, or that another gets too much, will ever effici- 
ently educate the public to the end of an inherent belief in the probity 
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and sincerity of his corporation on the part of the public. No man 
is too highly placed, none is too humble in this work of educating the 
public, for ‘‘ They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


When our corporations shall recognize that they are created by the 
public for the public good, and shall have so imbued their employees 
with that belief, that there may come the intuitive public feeling 
that the general manager, the force behind the counter, the fitter in 
the shop and field, the lineman, the motorman, the conductor, the 
humble laborer on the street, all are missionaries of the corporation, 
radiating from their personalities the light and enthusiasm of their 
belief in their corporation and their joy in their daily tasks ; all to- 

ether working towards the amelioration of the very real life prob- 
ems of their company’s customers. Then shall we have arise in the 
land a new regard and a new hope, and the corporation in business 
will have become the greatest, the most potent influence in educating 
the public. Say you that such would be the Millennium? No, it 
would scarce be even the beginning of the Millenniun. Say you that 
it is an impracticable ideal? Look about you at the welfare work 
that every really greatly managed corporation is even now diligently 
studying and applying. The inculcation of temperance and its in- 
sistence in responsible places ; the boards of conciliation ; the safety 
committees ; the rest rooms; the model towns—all are evidence of 
that Spirit of to-day in the name of which I speak. 


Then hark back to that long past which holds us debtor. When 
religion sought apostles to spread its gospel in face of the dangers of 
the jungle and the fanatic, did it seek hirelings? Or did it receive 
volunteers who had heard and heeded the injunction ‘‘Go ye, there- 
fore, teach all nations?’’ But were one to suggest to-day that a pub- 
lic service corporation accept no applicant for a position upon its 
force unless that one had agreed to a declaration of principles upon 
which that corporation proposed to live and do its business with the 
yublic, and unless that applicant took his solemn oath that he be- 
ieved those principles and vowed to advance them with all his ability, 
and with his life if neceesary ; that proponent would doubtless be 
looked upon as a fit subject for an asylum, and the chances are that 
he might be—in this day that thinks itself so superior to those days 
when religion was the business of life and life was thrown away in 
that business with a reckless abandon for a glory of belief that laid 
deep the foundations for so many of the blessings we enjoy. 


True, in those days men fought and died for creeds that to-day no 
man holds, and equally true it is that we to day contend for things 
upon which another generation perhaps will smile; even as the liv- 
ing contenders have this year celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
one of the greatest battles ever fought for an ideal, and for the cause 
of which, momentous as it was in its travail and suffering, we could 
not now in all this Union find two men to differ. And yet, who 
shall say that that great battle was not a necessary chapter in the 
education of the public to its present thought of human life and civic 
duties, and who again shall say that the regulation, the hampering, 
the interference, the worry and the annoyances to which the corpo- 
ration manager of this time is subjected are not necessary steps in 
that evolution towards a better understanding and a truer apprecia- 
tion of the rights, the obligations aud the duties of both the public 
and the corporation, when, in the fullness of time, there shall have 
been accomplished another onward step in educating the public. 


Discussion. 

The President—Gentlemen, I think we owe to Mr. Lloyd our hearty 
thanks for presenting this paper which breathes such high idealism. 
Perhaps some of its thought is rather beyond the practical realities 
of daily business, nevertheless we should not lose sight of the fact 
that the ideals of yesterday become the achievements of to-morrow. 


It is now before you for discussion, and I ho ill f i 
to discuss it freely. See 


Mr. Butterworth—I cannot discuss this paper adequatel In fact 
it would be a pretty difficult matter for me “ try = so de. Think- 
ing of educating the public in matters concerning which they are not 
very much interested, reminds me of the story of an old darkey 
who went from this country to live in Mexico. After 2 years he came 
back in disgust, saying he had been there 2 years, but the people 
hadn’t learned ‘‘To understand his language any better than when 
he went there.” I heard of a man who, living in a certain city, 
went away from it for 3 years. When he came back an old friend 
of his met him and said, ‘‘ Hello! Been out of town?” [Laughter. } 
That illustrates the difficulty of educating the public along lines in 
which they are not interested. I cannot criticize Mr. Lloyd’s paper 
adversely ; in fact, the only criticism which could be applied, as our 
President has said, would be to say it is a trifle idealistic, possibly 
beyond the present realization, more’s the pity. He deals rather in 
generalities, and I wish he could tell us exactly how to bring about 
these reforms. Shall we pay our men more money, or a point more 
superintendents? We all realize that we ought to have ro things he 
advocates, but just how to do it I confess I don’t know. This paper 
and our President’s Address are much alike; and let me say, I have 
attended gas meetings for nearly 30 years, and I do not think I ever 
heard a better address than that we had to-day; nor a better initial 
paper than the one just read. Respecting the difficulty of educating 
the public in matters in which they are not interested, this would 
seem illustrated by the publicity of educating them in matters in 
which they are or ought to be interested. For instance, take the 
measures advertised for the prevention of tuberculosis. See how 
hard it is, in even a matter of that sort, in which we are all inter- 
ested, and how difficult it is to educate the people along the simplest 
lines of preventing that sort of thing. There are ordinances prohibit- 





ing expectoration in street cars or on sidewalks, etc., which illustrate 
how difficult it is to educate the public on matters in which they are 
interested. Now, there is the gas business of a city. The average 
man isn’t a bit interested in either the business or the gas company. 
The average consumer doesn’t care a thing about it; doesn’t care 
whether the manager is old or young, or lives in an alley or ona 
fine street. All he wants is gas at a cheap price with good service, 
and wants it right along. So I feel practically, waile I am interested 
in this welfare work, such as advertisements in newspapers, or any- 
thing else we can do along these lines is good, yet the final analysis 
of any great education of the public—meaning our consumers, I take 
it in the gas business—is to give good service, the best attention and 
courteous treatment all along the line, even as Mr. Lloyd himself 
has said. Just how to bring about that very best service, I confess I 
fail to know in detail. Much supervision might be one way, and 
frequent meetings for encouragement and converse along these lines 
would help a great deal. I came to town from the place I have been 
spending the summer, naturally having my usual newspapers sent to 
me. Before I left there I wrote to the two newspapers, ‘‘ Please send 
my paper from now on to my home,” of course, giving them the ad- 
dress to which they had been sending. Coming back I waited 4 or 5 
days, but the papers failed to be sent asdirected. I went to the news- 
paper office and gave the necessary instructions. Now, while that 
didn’t make me feel contented, it nevertheless is an instance show- 
ing we should eliminate these little things, if we have them. Going 
out-of-town yesterday on the 1: 40 train, while purchasing the tickets 
I asked if there were a diner on that train. The response was a grunt 
that I took for ‘‘No;” so I asked him again, ‘* Did you say ‘ Yes’ or 
‘No’ ?” He gave the same grunt, and I thought he said ‘‘ No.” Get- 
ting on the car, about the first thing I heard was, ‘‘ Last call for din- 
ner. Dining car in the rear.’’ I had eaten my lunch before I started. 
These are the small annoyances that we should eliminate. Every 
contact the consumer has with the company should be pleasant; in 
fact, the idea is he should hardly know there is a gas company in 
town. That would be closely to the ideal, and that is about the only 
education we can work for and hope to acquire. Iam sorry I can’t 
express myself better. Others can do much better than I have. 


Mr. Kelsey—I don’t know of any way it strikes me as being more 
logical or more reasonable to attack a very abstruse problem than 
the way that has been started right here in Detroit. They call it 
humanizing the business, and it merely works out in giving each em- 
ployee a line on the reasonableness of treating the customers of the 
gas company just exactly the way he might wish to be treated. I don’t 
know whether many of us have seen the series of advertisements that 
are now being run in the Detroit papers, with reproductions of the 

hotographs of the different officers of the company. They say, ‘‘ Mr. 

ewey believes,” or ‘‘ Mr. Ewing says,” and they also go on to say 
what Mr. Dewey or Mr. Ewing does believe. The customers are 
told, when they call up by ’phone, if they happen to call the wrong 
department, ‘* Wait just a minute. I will then refer you to Mr. So- 
and-so who has charge of this particular work.’’ I daresay there is 
not a person who has had occasion to get in touch with any public 
service corporation who has not been made greatly indignant by be- 
ing referred to this and that man saying ‘*‘ Wait a minute.’’ He 
would get the other party on the ‘phone and this person would say, 
‘* Well; what is it?”” The man would begin to state his troubles and 
he would hear ‘‘ Wait, just a minute. I don’t take care of that. I 
will refer you to someone else.”” The someone else will say, ‘‘ What 
is it?” I have had that same thing with an electric company in the 
city where I work, not fortunately with the gas company. I don’t 
know of any one factor that conduces more to good feeling toward 
the company when telephone calls are made than their proper hand- 
ling. Really telephone calls are a great deal more important than 
anyone of us realizes, the right kind of a voice, the right kind of a 
telephone girl. I know an industrial institution in the town where 
I have lived about 10 years, where one particular girl is making more 
friends for that company than any man in its employ, due to the 
very fact that she happens to have a pleasant voice and to the fact 
she is a gentlewoman. That is opposed to the treatment I happened 
to get in our own company when I called up. The young chap had 
not been very long in our employ when I called downstairs, and the 
young lad said ‘‘ Well!” I said, ‘Is that the way you respond to a 
customer who calls us up on the telephone?’’ And he began to 
stammer. He saw the point immediately. I went downstairs and 
just looked over the railing to see who the chap was, and I am happy 
to say that that young lad’s treatment of the company was vastly 
different thereafter. { never said anything to him, but he was in- 
telligent enough to see the reasonableuess of the situation. 


Mr. Sterling—I have been told, when a man first enters the United 
States Senate as a member of that body, it is hardly considered proper 
for him the first year to get on the floor and make an address —this is 
my first meeting with the Michigan Gas Association. After listening 
to this most excellent paper, I cannot refrain from expressing my 
appreciation and approval of the high ideals advocated, and while it 
has been said it is a hard matter to put into practical effect these 
ideals, it can, to a great extent, be done; and the nearer we come to 
these ideals the easier it will be to educate the public. The gentle- 
man who spoke a moment ago said he would have liked it had the 
writer been more explicit by telling some of the ways in which to 
overcome some of the difficulties in educating the public. My experi- 
ence in the past has been entirely in tne electrical field, but our prob- 
lems are the same, and I firmly believe that the man behind the guns, 
the men who operate your plants, and those who come in daily con- 
tact with the public, must first be educated and become thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of courtesy to the public and usefulness to the 
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company, and in my opinion there is no better or surer way than to 
have every man feel that he is being properly compensated. I do not 
mean by paying extravagant salaries, but that service and courtesy 
be recognized, and that men with these necessary qualifications be 
accordingly compensated, and those who do not measure up to the 
standard be replaced by better material. I believe, as has been said 
on this floor to-day, it is an easier matter to educate your employees 
than the public, and that this education should begin within our own 
organizations. 


Mr. F. V. Dewey—I read Mr. Lloyd’s paper before coming here, 
and while reading it, it occurred to me that he had put the cart be- 
fore the horse. Several years ago I made up by mind it was useless 
to attempt to educate the public except along these certain lines: 
First, the sale of our products ; and, second, the political conditions 
under which we work ; but I did not believe, and learn at that time, 
that the public was in a fine position to educate us. That is one of 
the reasons why we are running a series of advertisements, not to 
tell the public the details of our business so much as to give the pub- 
lic an opportunity to tell us how to run the business. If we conduct 
our business from the viewpoint of the public, and be educated by 
the public, we will conduct it in a great deal better way that we are 
now conducting it. We are all too narrow in our viewpoint. As a 
rule the public is about right, and I think, if one reads Mr. Lloyd’s 
paper carefully, especially the historical allusions he has made, 
you will find all of them point to the one thing, that the public was 
educating the government. We want our men, I want myself, I 
want all of us, to feel that we are there to get the public’s attitude, 
and that only, and if we get that in our mind thoroughly, and be- 
come educated by that, we won’t go far wrong. In fact, we will for- 
get the platitude, if I may speak of it that way, the saying ‘‘ Educate 
the Public.’”” They don’t need education except along certain politi- 
cal and sales’ lines. 


Mr. Sloan—Mr. Dewey's idea is quite the same as that which I 
formed when I read Mr. Lloyd’s paper. Here are a few notes which 
I will read : I have read this excellent paper with much interest and 
pleasure, but, considering the conditions or circumstances leading 
up to it, I cannot help but feel that ‘‘ being educated” would be a more 
fitting heading or topic. As I understand it, the original ‘‘ You be 
damned "’ policy of corporations was the tune which the public were 
being educated by ; but it didn’t require a great while for them to 
learn, then they started in to teach, and from the thought brought 
out in the paper, I gather we are still learning. The main thought 
I wish to bring out is that we should not accommodate the public 
with the idea that we are instructing them, but rather with the knowl. 
edge that it is an economical] part of the business. 


The President—We would like to hear from Col Pratt. 


Col. Pratt—I believe that all that can be said in a minute of dis- 
cussion possibly has been said. I could not help feeling during the 
reading of the Lloyd paper that I was satisfied with the feelings that 
I had that, during my brief sojourn in Detroit and Michigan, I rea- 
lized that I missed something. I missed that classic expression of my 
associates that Mr. Lloyd has given to you in his paper. I have 
known Mr. Lloyd a good many years and I have had a good deal of 
correspondence with him, and I have always felt that he missed bis 
calling, and that he shouldn’t have attempted the rough work of 
building gas works. I formed that opinion a long time ago, and I 
cannot but express it here at this time. I certainly agree with Mr. 
Butterworth that the two papers which have been read (our Presi- 
dent’s address and that of Mr. Lloyd) are as fine as anything I ever 
listened to in any association meeting, whether gas association or 
other, and the thoughts expressed by Mr. Lloyd cannot help lifting 
us up toa great extent. Those are the things that certainly do us no 
harm. As far as reducing the theoretical or the ideal side to practice 
I have had thoughts similar to those Mr. Lloyd expresses. I have 
tried to carry them out in a great many instances, and am free to 
confess I have been discouraged many times. When in Milwaukee 
we undertook there—just referring to one reference in Mr. Lloyd’s 
paper—to do things for our employees, having just built a new gas 
works and having in contemplation the improvement and enlarge- 
ment of our office building. Now, possibly, we didn’t carry that 
educational 7 long enough or far enough, but in the brief time 
we did try it I was certainly much discouraged. For instance, in our 
offices we set aside a room, furnishing it comfortably and nicely for 
the young women in the employ of the company. About three or four 
times a week 1 made a trip through the office especially into that 
room, for the purpose of discovering whether or not the plan was be- 
ing appreciated. In this rest room they could bring their luncheon 
if they were obliged todothat. We also provided them with papers 
and magazines, but it was not a success. They even hadn’t pride 
enough in the condition and appearance of the room to keep it in 

. proper order, and to carry out our ideas of what it should be it was 
necessary to appoint someone who gave his particular attention to 
the condition of that room. The same thing prevailed at the works 
where we provided for our men a kitchen in which they could heat 
their coffee, fry steak or broil it, or anything else— shower baths and 
other things—but it wasn’t a success so far as the interest of the men 
themselves was concerned. It became necessary to have someone ap- 
pointed whose sole duty it should be to keep the condition of that 
room sanitary. Certainly, that is even a long way from the sugges- 
tions of Mr. Lloyd. My feelings and sympathies are always with the 
workmen, and it has always been my aim and desire through life 

- when having charge of men, to make their surroundings as comfort. 

able as possible, believing that by so doing we could get from them 
the best results. I believe I express the idea of many of you, who 


have had like experience, that many of those things are discourag- 
ing. As Mr. Lloyd intimates, we probably haven’t carried our edu- 
cational ideas sufficiently far. We did not thoroughly understand 
the class and character of men with whom we have had to deal, and 
education was necessary along the lines to bring them in harmony 
with that we were willing to give them. (Applause. | 


The President— Does anyone else wish to speak in regard to this 
paper? 

Prof. White—I fear I am somewhat like the President, that, while 
I do belong to a public service corporation (the University) I am not 
in direct touch with the problems which confront you. Someone said 
something about slowness in educating the people, which makes me 
think that perhaps I can bring some cheer. We are supposed at the 
University to be training people whose sole business at the time is to 
learn, yet it is always most disheartening to ask a student, the year 
after he has learned a thing, what it was he learned the year before, 
because he never knows and, ordinarily doesn’t know, that he ever 
heard of such a thing before. [{Laughter.) The human race forgets 
vastly more regularly than it learns; but it does make progress. Mr. 
Dewey spoke of the disheartening slowness of the campaign against 
tuberculosis, yet if you look back 10 years really very great progress 
has been made in that campaign. The medical statistics show that 
the death rate is decreasing, and that it is bound to decrease at a much 
greater rate in the future. People are very careless about typhoid 
fever, yet they are vastly less careless than they were 10 years ago, 
and the general public is being educated at a progressively increas- 
ing rate. It is rather remarkable that both the President’s Address 
and Mr. Lloyd’s paper should be on the same general subject, and 
start with the same general position which, if I understand it, is that 
the public will give a square deal if they only know the circumstan- 
ces. The education of the public must be slow in order that they may 
understand the circumstances, and, also as a corollary in both of 
these papers, as I understand it, the public service corporation is not 
asking for more. In our position at the University I receive quite a 
number of letters from people who want to know something about 
the gas business, and about that most perplexing subject of gas rates. 
They think that, on a postal card or by reference to some 5 cent pam- 
phlet, they can obtain absolutely authentic information to suit their 
particular cases; and I have a number of times tried to convince 
people that the problem which they are trying to meet is one which 
cannot be solved in any off-hand manner, and the efforts at education 
are sometimes apparently futile. I spent, I think, over an hour one 
time in conference with the Mayor of a Michigan city, trying to con- 
vince him that the fluctuations in gas pressure in his town were not 
purposely maintained by the gas company’s putting the pressure up 
and forcing gas through the meters and then dropping the pressure 
to pull the gas back. (Laughter.| Perhaps I was a very poor teacher, 
perhaps I ought to have done that in 5 minutes; but he certainly had 
that impression very clearly in his mind, and it took a good deal of 
talk on my part before he consented to drop his impression ; indeed, 
I am not sure whether he ever was convinced about it. Now, there 
is a time periodically when the consumer needs education in relation 
to the public service corporation. There always comes a time when 
questions have to be referred to the individual voter. Now, your in- 
dividual voter usually knows nothing about the case, save what he 
has been told, and he firmly believes that what he is told by one 
side is wrong and what he is told by the other side is right. He goes 
largely by individual impressions of the way he has been treated and 
the character of the service, and the smaller attentions which the 
consumer receives from the public service corporations are the largest 
factors in deciding the way a consumer votes when the question 
comes up. It is a matter of personal prejudice rather than one of 
knowledge; but if the public service corporations are seeking a 
square deal, and if the consumer is willing to give one in return, if 
he knows what the issue is, then certainly the effort is worth while 
to educate the consumer so that he may have a clear basis on which 
to form his opinion. [Applause. | 

The President—If no one else cares to participate in the discussion, 
I will ask Mr. Lloyd to close it. 


Mr. Lloyd—The subject which I tried to hold down in the paper 
is one that might occupy attention almost endlessly: The remarks 
made have been the most interesting part of the whole thing to me, 
Now, without being iu the least invidious, | have watched the ad- 
vertisements that bave been published in the city, and have been 
much interested in them; thought they were very clever. But I 
don’t care what Mr. Dewey says, or what Mr. Ewing thinks, or what 
Mr. Ritter believes, I know that if a meter reader crosses a clean 
kitchen floor with muddy shoes, the consumer feels that the gas com- 
pany is anuisance. (Laughter.} That is what I mean by beginning 
education inside your own counters. What influence, for instance, 
do you assert as to the placing of a meter in the house? A railway 
company in this city has been more or less in trouble with the public 
authorities and with the public. Some time ago Mayor Briggs 
listened to an appeal that air brakes could not be used upon the 
equipment ; that there wasn’t room on the trucks. They convinced 
a committee of the Common Council of that fact, and they alsoshowed 
a committee that a car could be stopped much quicker with a hand- 
brake than with an airbrake. They did it, stopping a car quicker 
with a handbrake than with an airbrake. The committee apparently 
belived it, but the complaining was insistent. The matter went into 
court, through the lower court, through the Circuit Court and through 
the Supreme Court. It was fought out on the proposition that the 
company would have to scrap a large proportion of its equipment be- 





cause it couldn’t get on the air brakes. The Supreme UVourt said it 
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was a reasonable police regulation for the safety of the general pub- 
lic, and they could not help it if the entire equipment had to be 
scrapped. Within 60 days all the cars were equipped and operated 
with air brakes! Now, I say the public were educated by the railway 
corporation by that circumstance. What our education was you can 
imagine; but at least they were educated. Another railway com- 
pany, not so very far away, had a serious accident from a collision 
some time ago. Inside of an hour or so after that collision happened 
the general appearances of the wreck had been considerably altered 
by the wrecking crew. Getting to the scene of the wreck, what was 
left was covered with canvas, and every man connected with it was 
so bottled-up that he could not say a word, to representatives of the 
press or anybody else, and it has been asserted by the railway com- 
pany since that a newspaper in that particular city won’t give the 
railway company a square deal. That, again, is educating the pub- 
lic, educating them in any way you want to; but it is education all 
the same. Mr. Butterworth speaks of not getting his newspaper 
transferred from one address to another, and he also speaks of hav- 
ing been told there was no diner on the train, but, having rushed to 
the point of getting a dyspepsia-provoking lunch, got on the train just 
in time to hear the last call for dinner. I say that Mr. Butterworth 
received through that circumstance education as to the efficiency of 
the railway corporation. Call it any kind of education you want; 
but it is education anyway. And I say Mr. Butterworth in that case 
was a man on the outside of the railway counter who thought that 
railway inefficient. He doesn’t think the particular clerk giving him 
that information forgot about it, and wasn’t attentive to his business, 
because it was the business of the railway company to have an efli- 
cient clerk. Not having such he thinks that men mare company is not 
efficient. I will undertake to say that Mr. Butterworth’s opinion is 
such this minute if he would get up and confess it. Going into the 
office of a large gas company some time ago, I wanted to speak to its 
general manager—it was not in this city, fortunately {laughter}. I 
asked the young woman at the telephone desk whether the manager 
was in; she replied she would see. Going back to the inner sanctum 
she returned with the information that he was engaged just at pres- 
ent. It cost me money to get to that town—of course, she didn’t know 
whether I was a resident or a traveler. At all events, I didn’t know 
whether I could see him 10 minutes from then, or the next day. Later 
I had an interview with that man, and while sitting in the office the 
gn came in again and said, ‘‘ Mr. So-and-so wants to see you.’’ The 

anager asked, ‘‘ Who is he?”” She replied, ‘‘I don’t know.’’ The 
Manager inquired, ‘‘ What does he want to see me about?” She an- 
swered, ‘‘ He only said he wanted to see the General Manager.”’ The 
latter said: ‘‘ Well, tell him to wait. I am busy for a few minutes.” 
I say that man (I don’t know who he was) got some education. In an 
office in another city (incidentally they were having a serious difficulty 
with the authorities over a franchise) I encountered a young woman, 
occupying apparently a like position to that of the first woman. I asked 
if ‘‘Mr. So-and-so were in?’ ‘* No; he is not,” she replied. I asked 
when he would be in, and she replied he should then be in. I said I 
had an appointment with him at this hour. Thereupon she asked, 
‘“‘Are you Mr. Lloyd, from Detroit?” I said, ‘‘ Yes.’’ To this she 
said, ‘‘ Well, now, if you will take a seat I will seeif I can locate 
him.”’ It happened that I had written about three or four days before, 
asking if I could have an appointment with that man that morning. 
Draw your own inference. The girl started the telephone and didn’t 
let up until she had called up the first foreman ; finally, the foreman 
laying street mains. Then, turning to me, she said, ‘‘ He left the 
street, and that is his last stop. He will probably be here in a few 
minutes.’ And he was there inside of five minutes. That company 
got its franchise in spite of the opposition, as I said, of the author- 
ities. Draw your own conclusions: but that’s what I mean, prac- 
tically applied in educating the public. [Applause.] 





New Methods and Appliances. 











_ Inciingep Gas Propucer.—Several unique features are embodied 
in this mechanically operated, inclined barrel producer. 


The barrel, which constitutes the producer proper is placed at an 

















angle of 20° ordinarily, although this can be varied as desired, to 
secure the necessary compression of the coal and ashes for the dis- 
charge of the latter at the smaller end. The barrel is revolved upon 
rollers and is driven by an electric motor, or worm and worm wheel. 

The coal is fed through a double hopper at the high point, giving a 
double seal to prevent the escape of smoke and gas. A hollow worm 
feed, projecting into the interior of the producer, is located at the 
base of the hopper. Steam and air are introduced through the worm, 
which has a blast distributor at its end. It is possible to revolve the 
worm in one direction and the producer in the opposite one, or both 
can move in the same direction. The revolving barrel with the in- 
cline at which it is adjusted, and the worm feed, the speed of which 
can be varied, keeps the coal aud ashes solid, that is, without open 
zones. In leaving the producer, the gas passes through the ashes, 
which will generally be hot enough to convert the tar into gas, and 
consume the soot, cleaning the gas. In this way the troubles en- 
countered in producer operation due to the accumlation of soot and 
tar are done away with. 

The joints between the barrel and the double hopper, and the gas 
outlet, are water cooled and sealed. By the revolution of the pro- 
ducer a uniform blast distribution is secured, and the steam and air 
passing through the hollow worm and blower keep them cool, and 
prevent the heat of combustion destroying them. The gas outlet or 
pan is water sealed where the ashes are discharged. In operation, 
the ashes and coal are continually agitated, and worked forward to 


the discharge end by gravity, assisted by the pressure supplied by the 
worm. 








Items of Interest 


FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 


= 








Mr. Buaine Gavett, Secretary and Treasurer of the American 
Public Utilities Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., writing from there 
under date of September 25th, incloses a booklet, which has for its 
title ‘‘The Fuel Book.” As its title pages assert, therein are set 
forth the great economy and superior heating qualities of coke, a 
third virtue in its combustion being the absence of smoke and soot 
during the transforming. As Mr. Gavett remarks, in which findings 
we completely concur: ‘‘ The inclosed booklet on gas house coke is 
from the pen of Mr. Jno. C. D. Clark, General Manager of the Utah 
Gas and Coke Company, of Salt Lake City. The author has treated 
an old subject in quite original way, and in so doing brings out points 
that I believe have not heretofore been called to the attention of the 
gas fraternity.”” In concluding Mr. Gavett pleasantly says, ‘‘ that 
Mr. Clark has done some very effective work in his ‘ Cleaner City ’ 
campaign at Salt Lake.”’ 





Writine the above brings to mind the fact that Mr. Alonzo P. Ew- 
ing, the wideawake New Business Manager of the Detroit City Gas 
Company, has, in furthering the good work of decreasing the smoke 
nuisance and bettering the prices for gas house coke, done some ex- 
cellent work. By booklet, poster-sheets and advertising he has 
brought the attention of fuel users in Detroit to such action in re- 





spect of the utilizing of coke, that the demand (already large) in- 
creases daily. His booklet carries an illustration of a furnace fitted 
for such use, the drawings being shown so plainly in section to- 
gether with short, snappy directions detailing how to make the fire, 
and how to keep it in quick, responsive, economical action, that it 
would be a crass housekeeper indeed who could go wrong in decipher- 


ing the way to obtain the desired result—a heat easily controlled and 
directed. 





Mr. S. M. Brown, Superintendent of the Syracuse and Suburban 
Gas Company, East Syracuse, N. Y., declares that gas will be turned 
on by November ist. An office has been opened on Manlius street, 
and it has been stocked with a complete line of gas appliances of all 


}}sorts. No charge has been made or is being made for the hooking-up 


of services, and all gas appliances ordered will be put in service 
without cost to the user. 





“*B. T. W.,” writing from Evansville, Ind., under date of the 27th, 
says: ‘A franchise for a high pressure gas line from Mt. Vernon 
to the city limits of Evansville has been granted by the Commis- 
sioners to Paul Scheller, who earlier in the month secured a fran- 
chise to supply gas within the limits of Mt. Vernon. A high pres- 
sure line, 18 miles in length, will serve those residing in Ingleside, 
Tekappel, West Heights and the other suburbs on the western borders 
of Evansville. After the signing of the permit the agreement be- 
tween Scheller and the county will be put before the Indiana Public 





Utilities Commission. The Mt. Vernon franchise permits the gas 
suppliers to charge $1.25 per 1,000, and the Company is to commence 


pipe laying within 3 months and have a system in operation there 
within a year.” 
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“‘ Just a line or two to let you know that, the last week in Septem-| A CERTAIN Mr. Russell (patentee of what he terms “‘ a unit gas sys- 
ber, several of the employees of the Athol (Mass.) Gas and Electric wl whatever that may mean) ea gen the authorities - 
Compan - a : atertown, S. D., for the right to establish in atertown a sample 
f Ata aeadens the home of Mr. R. G. Sanders, with the pREpe of of his process. Certain members of the Commercial Club, of Water- 

orming an organization for the advancement of the mutual interests 


town, who were amongst those appealed to by the aforesaid ‘‘ Unit 
of the members. It was determined to hold monthly meetings, to] man,’’ wisely decided to examine the home sample, which is said to 


have a permanent headquarters, and to have social gatherings at| be on show in Minneapolis, before ‘taking it over.” They accord- 
stated times. These officers were elected : President, George T. Mills ;|281y #ppointed Messrs. John Moodie, Frank Cannon and P. G. Bush 
Westithens. @ MeK ni -< ‘| a committee to visit Minneapolis to look the thing over at short range. 
resident, eorge eKnight; Treasurer and Secretary, Mr. R. While in Minneapolis we suggest that they visit the plant of the 
W. Tupper. The session was followed by a ‘late luncheon,’ which | Minneapolis Gas Light Company and incidentally have a talk with 
was well appreciated. I will let you know something about this, | Superintendent Shepard concerning the Russell ‘‘ Unit Process!’ 
from time-to-time.—V. B. T.”’ 





i A Since the ‘‘ Model Apartment,” recently established by the New 
THE City Clerk, of Cohoes, N. Y., was recently instructed by the| ¥°r* Consolidated Gas Company, was opened to the public, thousands 
City Council to inform the Cohoes Gas Light Company that the|@ve visited the place. The premises are in No. 30 East 42d street, 
residents would much appreciate the fact if a reduction of 30 cents|2"4 it goes without saying that it is furnished with every device 
(from $1.30 to $1) per 1,000 were made in the selling rate. No doubt | 2¢eded to make the home comfortable, cheery, inviting. Four rooms 
they would; and beyond a peradventure they would prefer to have (dining room, kitchen, bedroom and sitting room) are in the suite, 
it at 50 cents (or less) per 1,000. In the meantime, though, there and everything about them all is complete. The kitchen is especially 
would seem ample justification for the Company’s proprietors an-|22°™- The Company received and entertained a few days ago the 
nouncing an increase to $1.50 per 1,000. National Housewives’ League, and during the winter several other 
: organizations of the feminine forces are booked to inspect the model 


THE iy oonery hed the lg ae Coast Gas Association is thus seaineaaaane 
composed : Sherwood Grover, R. L. Clark and W.I. Dorr. Messrs. “J. L. Mc..” writing f Manch f “ 
: : oy " g from Manchester, N. H., says that, ‘‘On the 
+ sate Parypnongy 7 aeewene ‘os ee were es ne the | 934 ult., 60 employees of the Peoples Gas Light Company journeyed 
TheC A Nati Bg & vegree, University of California. | to Lake Massabesic, where sports of many sorts were contested, to the 
pel adie ne os ene Francisco, 1915), was| delight of the spectators and to the glory of the participants. R. 
gy yer pe oe i. Collins. San Ns eee, Wn et L. Keller was the hero of the games, and the baseball game (between 
acess A theta. Se.. Mod te WP. Hutchi - bB. Uline, LOS|the ‘office force’ and the ‘gas works’ gang’) resulted in a victory 
Sone ie, y, ¥r., Modesto; W. P. Hutchinson, Bridgeport, | for the former, the score being 19 to 8. The office bunch also won 
F the tug-of-war trial, and the fat man’s dash was won by ‘Heb.’ In 
THE Mercantile Trust Company, of San Francisco, announces that | his connection it may be remarked that Manager W. B. Africa gave 
the underlying bond issue ($330,000) of the Stockton (Cal.) Gas and it as his opinion that, if ‘Heb.’ continued to keep his form, he could 
Electric Company has been called for redemption, at 106 and interest, | S'V¢ your Mr. Cunningham the race of his life. At noon a right 
the limitation to be January 1, 1914. However, the Trust Company eters dinner was ‘served at the Beach rasan a the way ad 
offers to pay that price for all the bonds sent in to it between now | Which the clams, lobsters, roast turkey and watermelons were stowe 
and the named final date. away, was evidence that the ‘outers’ were in fine appetite. Thetrip 
to and from the works to the Lake was made in special electric trol- 
” 
a ag egy of < o ame Gas Light Company, Council ley cars. 
uffs, Ia., have expended well over $50,000 this year on better-| we I, EK. Troxter. Superi ; ’ 
; - ; ; . L. E. > " perintendent of the Springfleld (Mo.) Gas 
poe reese Seveten to mein exlensinne, re to a and Electric Company, has been retained to supervise the reconstruc- 
rae, Sy » (Aug. 3ist) of reporting. The | tion of the Hot Springs (Ark.) electric plant, which was destroyed by 
gas consumers number 5,371, the electrical consumers, 3,877—the re- fire early in Sevtemb 
spective increases being 511 and 660. In one connection the report is — : 
especially noteworthy, Mr. English saying: ‘‘The new mains that 
were laid are of cast iron only, trials having shown this material to 
be much more effective and durable than galvanized steel pipes.”’ 




















THAT the beautiful new quarters of the Consu mers Gas Company, 
Reading, Pa., in the handsome Griscom Building, are commodious, 
would seem to be shown from the fact that its floor space measures 
air ais ek veciened te ee ae pee square rane oes per cent. of this is taken up by displays 
~t. 2. n e@ post o uperintendent to the|0O! gas apparatus Of ali sorts. 
Edwardsville (Ills.) Gas Company, and will retuen to his home in 
Florence, Mass. Mr. W. E. White succeeds him in the Edwardsville} Mr. C. G. GorLTz, who has been Manager of the Old Colony Gas 
position. Company since construction work was en on its plant, June, 1911, 
: : : . . P has resigned. Under his careful guidance the Company has pros- 
ee wate ees ot Oe Deiat Dee ane Minctsie: Seeeuiien pered to the point where it now supplies 3,200 consumers, and has a 
naw stock to bear these dividends: 3 per cent. in 1914: 3 i 1915: 4 sendout approximating 75 millions cubic feet. As we further under- 
in 1916; 5 in 1917; 6 in 1918, and thereafter. The renin te rage, stand it Mr. G. P. Smith, Jr., who has had charge of the construction 
used in the acquisition of the common stock of the American Cities WOE Meaee Ate. Geeta, Will capesed Ain. 
Company. 

















THE special election held in Cedar Rapids, Ia., the last week in 
‘“‘B.R.S.,”’ incloses this from a recent issue of the Eau Claire (Wis.) |September, the matter for determining being whether or not the 
Leader: ‘‘Mr. D. W. Bingham, of the Chicago Division, Welsbach |franchise agreed upon, between the City Council and the Cedar 
Street Lighting Company, will submit a proposition for a ‘White| Rapids Gas Light Company, should be indorsed, certainly showed 
Way ’ in Menominee, Wis., the only charge for which will be for the| how the voters regarded the question. The total vote cast was 1,478, 
gas consumed. It is understood that the Company will sign a con-| thus divided: In favor, 1,089; opposed, 389, virtually 3to1. In the 
tract to furnish the light at from $40 to $56 per year for each lamp, | Second precinct, the vote was 108 to 16. 

according to the candle power desired. It is further thought possible 
that the same Company will submit a proposition to light the entire] A MERGING of all the properties, real and personal, of the Hunts- 
city with gas instead of electricity, asserting that many more lights | ville Alabama Gas Light and Fuel Company and the New York-Ala- 
can be maintained, and the streets be better lighted with gas at a|bama Oil Company, has been arranged. The title of the succeeding 
lower cost than by electricity. Of course, many people favor elec- | corporation will be that of the Huntsville Consolidated Gas Company, 
tricity over gas for street lighting, but much complaint has been | capitalized in $500,000. 

made regarding the inadequate illumination of the streets of Menom- : 
inee just now, the electric arcs being at such a height that the foli-| THE output of the Berwick (Pa.) Gas Company has increased in 
age from the many beautiful shade trees prevents the light from do-| wonderful way. The average increase during May, June, July and 
ing useful work, save immediately under each lamp. The contrac}| August exceeded 66 per cent. over the corresponding sendout periods 
under which the Chippewa Valley Railway, Light and Power Com-|in 1912. The Nescopeck extension will be completed by October 15th, 
pany is lighting the streets expires next February, and that Company | Which means the hooking-up of 200 additional consumers. 

is already in the field with a succeeding proposition under which it 
agrees to maintain the lights for a period of 7 years, at $57 each per} Last month the Public Service Commission, Second New York 
annum-—-the present rate is $75. The Welsbach Street Lighting Com- | District, ordered closed on its records the petition of the Trussel 
pany asserts it can furnish as good or better light for much less| Manufacturing Company, of Poughkeepsie, in which relief was 
money, and it is quite sure that nothing will be done respecting the |sought ‘‘ from overcharges and discrimination ” by the Central Hud- 
new contract until both propositions have been thoroughly investi-|on Gas and Electric Company. The record declares that, ‘* Appear- 
gated.” ing after careful consideration of the matter, complainant has no 


Commissioner Eporro, California State Railroad Commission, ee: rie which can properly be further considered by the 
having considered the application of Mr. A. A. Webber, of Los An- ; 


geles, and associates, for the right to construct and operate a gas| Mr. A. C. Weymours, formerly connected with the commercial 
plant in Fowler, Cal., gave his assent. The agreement stipulates a| department of the San Francisco District, Pacific Gas and Electric 
maximum selling rate of $1.25 per 1,000 cubic feet, the city to have|Company, has been appointed Assistant to Mr. Charles McKillip, 


the privilege of purchasing the plant at any time within 3 years, |General Superintendent, Pacific Gas and Electric Company, Sacra- 
upon terms stipulated in the franchise. mento, Cal. 
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. Tis, Officers: President, W. F. Barrett, Chicago, [lis.; Secretary-Treasurer, Horace H, 
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Service Commission, for purposes of rental | Essex and Hudson GasCo.... 6,500,000 — 183 1% 
The Market charges in the future, put a valuation of | Port Wayne.........s0.. 2000000 — — + 
FOR GAS SECURITIES. $5,000,000 on the old Company’s property. * —-Bonds......00.. 200000 — 65 — 
% On the 27th ult., the Newton and Water- | Gand Rapids Gas Light Co., 
=== town (Mass.) Company paid a regular quart- Ft a RRR pend iE 

The figures for Consolidated show no/|erly of 2}; the U. G. I. Company’s regular Suave Counts aieiie’ ot 
change, although there was considerable gmt ed of 2 is payable the 15th; and the New 3 y ~ eataen 
trading in it. The conditions, however, are oanoke (Va.) Company’s quarterly of 14) ~ = ean... sn.b0n 000 is er oe 
becoming more favorable, and there is no| per cent. on its preferred was paid the first. eens hs 
doubt that investors are buying freely on a armereti tone ~ os 
every recession. The opening to-day (Friday) gpg, pa 
was 132} to 133. The demand for bonds on Ges Stacks. ey ee bssang m. 190 
city gas properties is quite active. Quotations by George W. Close, Broker ana | =#2*#4 City Gas Light Go., : 

Brooklyn Union remains unaccountably Dealer in Gas Stocks. shai =. ag peat rts m-- 9844 = 
dull, but the Company’s trade increase is cer- ~ < Spire Aggy ’ 

A : 115 BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY. Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis. . 10,000,000 100 98 100 
tainly amazing. We understand that the 0 Se 2,500,008 100 - 108% 
average increase so far this year, as against Ocroper 6. emihS acces. ccccccccecce,. MMURROS 1.000 OC 08 
the corresponding times of 1912, is close to 6 SS All communications will receive particular sscueiiiieen Gn ebelc..; — ire - 
per cent. When one is recording such a per- | #t‘ention. : ete ok scnccocecsecs.c, BARMAN 1,000 60 6s 
centage increase on an output of thousands of | @ The following quotations are based on the par | Louisville.......... secseesecees 20570,000 65@ 120 180 
millions, ro — rating is all the more |alue of $100 per share : Madison Gas and Electric Co. 
understandable. N. ¥. City Companies. Capital. Par. Bid. Asked sag Ist Mtg. 6°s.......+. 400,000 1,000 106 

Peoples, of Chicago, still continues the | Consolidated Gas Co.........$99,816,500 100 1323; 133 | Massachusetts Gas Compan- 
feature, although quotations for it are some- | Central Union Gas Co, — ies, ER mrcvrerceesre = onan - 8K 93% 
what. below the high mark of 10 days ago. | ist 5's, due 1927,J.&J...... 850,000 1,000 101 108 PYULOrred ... 000+ rse000+0+ tix 91% 
The opening to-day was 127% to 1274. It is| Equitable Gas Light Co.— Montreal L. H.& P., Canada 2,000,000 100 21534 215%, 
understood that, at a special meeting, to be| Con. 6's, due 1982, M.&8... 1,000,000 1,000 105 106 eats eee ee meee ” = re 
held shortly, the shareholders will be asked | Mutual Gas Co................ 8,600,000 100 157 = 157 mm ey n. Gas Co, sie ae ae 
to sanction an increase in capital of $15,000,- | New Amsterdam Gas Oo.— N Siben tn Co... 5,000,000 «28 182 «190 
000, bringing the total to $50,000,000. Of this| 1stCon. 6's, due 1948, J.&J. 11,000,000 1,000 % 101 | Bodvies Gas Lt & Coke Go, 
$3,500,000 will be offered at par to current — York & Richmond Gas | CRICAgO.....-seseeee+eeeee-- 25,000,000 100 12734 19714 
owners, in 10 per cent. of their holdings. A ag RO —— = a oe lst Mortgage...........++ 20,100,000 1,000 1082 108% 
sented. Messrs. Insull, Patten and Mitchell | Nev Forkand Mast ivor— Roometor daa aiicctis Ge, Sisume "mo 8s = 

. Ist 5's, due 1944,J.&J...... 8,500,000 1,000 108 105 ‘s 
have been named to the Board of Directors, mam ap lane ge a3 lene | —- le Preferred.......s.se-00000 2,150,000 50 118 
succeeding Messrs. A. N. Brady (deceased), N nates. — Consolidated 5’s.......... 2,000,000 _ paned 10544 
W. Ferguson and,G. 0. Knapp, resigned. |"inewcoiei.23.... imam ae we me |ocencramgeeeos Man — 
“ + Standard.......seees eee ee tere 5,000,000 100 102 104 %, 93 
Board, Mr. James F. Meagher was named to|  Proferred...cccsscsveesssvee 500000 100 98 % | gt Prolene TightGo eu 10 
the Presidency. This shows that the gasand| ist mtg.5’s,aue 1900.M.&N. 1,500,000 1,00 9) 9 react ial ‘as 1000 a8 
electric interests of the city are interlocked, | qhe Brooklyn Union ........ 15,000,000 1,009 126 180 7 a reeves gon.0n) 1000 118% 118 
but not amalgamated, and it is likely that the| ist Con.5’s,aue 1948,M.& N. 15,000,000 — 106% 107 General ae gage, 6's... 8,447,000 1,000 9% 96 
dividend rate on Peoples will goto8 percent. | yonkers....sssssesecsssss+. 90680 609 180 — |gycrneGaso NY... Lavego 100 80 BS 
Peoples will also formally absorb the Ogden | ou of-Town Companies enc 3 a ershteyed ~~ — i 
Company, which it has operated since 1907. ANE OE ge SES FONE sem or ay ~atpiap ae = sore . se 
pany, t . t Binghampton Gas Works.... 450,000 100 — — | United Gas Imp. Co......... 55,502,950 50 87 874 
The Indianapolis (Ind.) Companies have| = ist Mtg.6's......... 509,000 1,000 97 100 | Washington (D.C.) Gas Co. 1,600,000 200 422% 427% 
agreed upon a plan for consolidation, under | poston United Gas Co.— ist Mortgage, 6’s........ 600,00 — — se 
which the Citizens Gas Company became the| ist Series 8. F.Trust..... 7,000,000 1,000 8 © 85 | Western GasCo., Milwaukee 400,00 — — — 
succeeding corporation. The State Public] 2 “ “ ™ ...., 8,000,000 1,000 47% 60 | Wilmington (Del) Gas Co.. 600.00 6 — — 


= 








MEETING TIMES OF THE VARIOUS GAS ASSOCIATIONS. 
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American Gas Institute.—Annual meeting, Richmond,Va., October 15-17, 1918. Officers: | 
President, W. R. Addicks, New York City. Secretary, Geo. G@. Ramsdell, 29 West 
89th st., N. Y. City. _—_—_——- 

Canadian Gas Association.—Annual 1914. Officers: President, A. A. 

E Dion, Ottawa; Secretary and Treasurer, John Keillor, Hamilton, Ont. 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association.—Annual meeting, New York City, Oct. 8, 
1918. Officers: President, C. G. M. Thomas, Long Island City, N, Y.; Secretary, C, H. 
B. Chapin, 20 W, 39th street. New York City. 








Gas Meeters.—Monthly Section Meetings; Grand Commissioner, Will. W. Barnes. East 
Orange, N. J.; Gen’! Sec’y, H. Thurston Owens, La Crosse, Wis.; New York Section, 
Chairman, W. H. Pettes; Secretary,}G. E. Smith, Sipp Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
Philadelphia Section ; Chairman, Stanloy Grady ; Secretary, H. E. Stiteler, Broad and 
Arch streets. Cleveland Section, Chairman, F. R. Hutchinson ; Secretary, Wm. Holtz, 
East Ohio Gas Co. New England Section, Chairman, T. W. Jennings, Boston; Sec., 
F. K. Wells; 69 Broad street, Boston. Winona Section, Winona, Minn., W. F. Clausen, 
Chairman. Bethlehem Section, Trueman Weithnecht, Chairman; Sec.-Treas., Truman 
Buss, South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Guild of Gas Managers of New England.—Annual meeting, March, 1914. Young's Hotel, 
Boston; monthly meeting, second Saturday. Officers: President, Walter G. Africa, 
Manchester, N. H.; Secretary, H. K. Morrison, Brockton, Mass, 


Illinois Gas Association.—Annual meeting, March 18th and 19th, 1914. Chicago. 








Clark, 115 No, Oak Park avenue, Oak Park, Ills. 


Tluminating Engineering Society.—Annual meeting,-———-— September, 1913. 
Meetings of Sections, monthly. Pres., Preston S. Millar; Geveral Secretary, J. D. 
Israel, 29 W. 88th street, New York City. Sections: New York, Secretary, C. L. 
Law, 12 West 42d street. New England, Secretary, H. C. Jones, 10 High street, 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Secretary, L. B, Eichengreen, Broad and Arch streets. 
Chicago, Secretary, J. B, Jackson, 28 North Market street. Pittsburgh, Secretary, J. 
C. Mundo, Oliver Building. 











Indiana Gas Association.—Annual meeting, March ——- —— 1914. Terre Haute. Off- 
cers: President, A. 8, Cooke, Terre Haute; Vice-President, A. C. Blinn, Evansville ; | 
Secretary-Treasurer, Philmer Eves, Indianapolis, 


Towa District Gas Association.—Annual meeting, Davenport, May 27, 2%, 29, 1914; 
Officers: President, B. C.Adams,Lincoln, Neb.; Secretary,G.1. Vincent,Des Moines, Ia. | 

Kansas Gas, Water and Electric Light Association.—Annual meeting, October—— 
1913. Officers: President, L. 0. Ripley, Emporia, Kas.; Secretary and 
‘preasurer, W. H. Fellows, Leavenworth, Kas. 


Michigan Gas Association—Annual meeting, September, 1914. Place, undetermined. 














Otcers: Pres dent, H. W. Douglas. Aun Arbor, Mich ; Secretary-Treasurer, Glenn 
R. Chamberlain, Grand Rapids. Mich. 





. 

Missourt Hlectric Light, Gas, Water Works and Street Ratlway Association.—Annual 
meeting, April, 1914; Mexico, Mo. Officers: President, P. A. Bertrand, Joplin, Mo.; 
Secretary and Treasurer, P. W. Markham, Brookfield, Mo. 


National Commercial Gas Association.—Annual meeting and gas show, Dec. 1-6, 1913. 
Philadelphia, Pa, Officers: President, C. W. Hare, Philadelphia Pa.; Secretary, Louis 
Stotz, 29 West 38th street, New York City. 








Natural Gas Association.—Annual meeting, St. Louis, Mo., May 19 and 20, 1914; off- 
cers: President, E, L. Brundrett, Kansas City, Mo.; Secy-Treas., T. Clive Jones, 
Delaware, O. . 

New England Gas Association.—Annual meeting, February, 18th and 19th. 1914, 
Boston, Officers: President, T. H. Hintze, Providence, R. I.; Secretary-Treasurer, N. 
W. Gifford, East Boston, Mass. 

New Jersey State Gas Association.—Annual Meeting, July —, 1913, Asbury Park N.J. 
President, C. F. Butcher, Freehold, N. J.; Sec'y-Treagurer,O, F, Potter, Newark, N.J. 


Ohio Gas Association.— Annual meeting, February 1914 Columbus, 0.; Presi- 
dent, John M, Garard, Columbus, O.; Secretary, L. B. Denning, Columbus, 0. 


Oklahoma Gas, Electric and Railway Association.—Annual meeting, Oklahoma City 
May, 1914. President, F. E. Bowman, Ada; Secretary-Treasurer, H. V. Boze 
Oklahoma City. 

Pacific Coast Gas Association.—Annual meeting, Long Beach, Cal., September ——_—_——_. 
1914. Officers: President, C.S. Vance. Los Angeles, Cal; Secretary-Treasurer, Henry 
Bestwick, 445 Sutter street, San Francisco, Cal. 


























Pennsylwania Gas Association.—Annua! meeting, Allentown, Pa., April . 1914; 
Officers, President, J. A. Frick, Allentown, Pa.; Secretary-Treasurer, W. O. Lam- 
son, Jr., West Chester, Pa. 


Society of Gas Lighting.—Annual meeting Dec.,1!, 1913; monthly meetings, second 


Thursday. Place, New York City, Officers: President, Fred. 8. Benson ; Secretary, 
George G. Ramsdell, 29 West 39th street, New York city. 


Southern Gas Association.—Annual meeting, Mobile, Ala., April 4, 1914, Officers: 
President, James Ferrier, Rome, Ga.; Secretary-Treasurer, E. D. Brewer, Atlanta, Ga. 


Southwestern Electrical and Gas Association.— Annual meeting. May 
1914, Galveston, Tex. Officers: President, G, H. Gifford, Fort Worth Tex.; gec- 
retary H. 8. Cooper, 405 Slaughter Bldg., Dallas, Tex, 

Wisconsin —Annual 


Gas Association. meeting, May —————1914, Milwaukee. Wis 
Officers: President, Ewald Haase, Milwaukee,Wis.; Secretary-Treag . “ 
Harman, Milwaukee, Wis. . : urer, Henry 























